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Présentation du numéro 51/Juillet-Septembre 2024 


Hamdi Mlika 
Université de Kairouan 


Mlika_hamdi @ yahoo.fr 


Jai le plus grand plaisir de présenter a nos chers lecteurs ce numéro 51 de la revue A-Mukhatabat 
dans lequel nous publions les actes d’un colloque international qui s’est tenu le 16 et 18 
novembre 2023 a VInstitut supérieur des langues de Moknine rattaché a Vuniversité de Monastir en 
Tunisie sur un theme trés important et urgent a la fois qui est celui de: Communication et 
identité. 


Toutes les contributions publiées dans ce volume ont été écrites en anglais par des chercheurs 
appartenant a diverses institutions académiques. Selon le style habituel de la revue, nous 
fournissons des résumés bilingues arabo-francais pour les lecteurs qui ne maitrisent pas loutil 
linguistique anglais. Je tiens a souligner que les idées exprimées dans les articles publiés 
nengagent pas la revue mais leurs auteurs. Elles nous permettent néanmoins d’avoir des 
éclairages nouveaux et intéressants sur les problémes abordés en scrutant notamment les 
multiples rapports susceptibles d’étre construits et analysés de différentes maniéres entre les 
normes de la communication dun cdté et Vappel identitaire de l’autre. Ces contributions 
s’entendent également sur le fait de se soustraire a tout discours haineux et de réduire ’élément 
politico-idéologique au minimum. L’objectif reste cependant d’aider les lecteurs a formuler leurs 
propres points de vue sur les questions posées par-dela tout endoctrinement ou obscurantisme. 
Elles ont aussi en commun la volonté d’assoir leurs arguments sur un socle largement confirmé 
Vobjectivité, de justice, de vérité et d’esprit scientifique. 


Ceci-dit, je tiens 4 remercier les auteurs et tout particulierement la coordinatrice de ce volume, la 
directrice du département d’Anglais de V’ Institut supérieur de langues de Moknine, Dt. Naouel Toumi, 
sans qui ce volume n’aurait pas pu voir le jour, ainsi que toutes celles et ceux qui ont eu la peine 
et trouvé le temps nécessaire pour évaluer les contributions et nous faire part de leurs corrections 
et commentaires. 


La publication des actes de ce colloque donnera sans doute aux contributions une bonne visibilité 
mondiale par le biais de leur mise en ligne sur la plateforme numérique internationale EBSCO et 
contribuera ainsi a une bonne prise de conscience chez les uns comme chez les autres de 
Vimportance et de la gravité des questions soulevées dans ce volume, sans parler de la richesse et 
de la variété des approches, des solutions et des points de vue proposés. 


Notre prochain numéro, le 52, sera multiple et sortira vers la fin de ’année 2024. Image mobile 
de tous les autres numéros publiés depuis 2012, il sera a la fois dialogique, interdisciplinaire, 
trilingue et interculturel. 
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University of Monastir 


Higher Institute of Languages in Moknine 
Department of English 
The International Conference on 


Communication and Identity 
16-18 November 2023 


Presentation of the Conference 


The concepts of identity and communication have respectively been at the heart of many 
compelling critical debates. The correlation between these two notions, however, has been 
brought to the forefront thanks to the emanation of theories such as Michael Hecht’s 
Communication Theory of Identity (Hecht, 1993). The latter proposition has underscored the 
interdependence and mutual constitution of both identity and communication. Indeed, the 
relationship between communication and identity has been a central focus of scholarly inquiry 
in various disciplines, including literature, culture studies, and linguistics. It has often been 
claimed that communication is not merely a tool for conveying information but also a means 
of constructing and negotiating identities (Ochs,1993; Bucholtz & Hall, 2005). 


In line with this perspective, the English Department at the Higher Institute of Languages in 
Moknine organised an international conference on “Communication and Identity” that brings 
together scholars from Linguistics, Culture Studies, Literature and Communication to 
approach the dynamics in the relationship between communication and identity. The 
conference aimed at bringing varied perspectives to the use of the different means of 
communication to create and maintain identities or challenge existing ones. The call for 
papers was met by great interest from researchers in Algeria, Libya, India, Germany, 
Romania, Canada and the USA. 


The conference featured eight plenaries, and 28 presentations dedicated to unveiling findings 
in research on Communication and Identity, these unfolded during three days, 16-18 
November 2023, presented by local and international researchers and academics from the 
literature, linguistics and culture studies fields to serve multiple interest audiences. 


It is with great pleasure and enthusiasm that I welcome you to the publication of the 
conference proceedings on "Communication and Identity". This collection of articles 
represents a culmination of insightful research, diverse perspectives, and innovative ideas 
shared during our conference. 
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The Role of Communication in the Process of Identity Construction in 
Christopher Marlowe’s Tamburlaine Plays 


Maryem Bouzid 
ISLT, University of Carthage 


m.bouzid.09 @ aberdeen.ac.uk 


Abstract 


Christopher Marlowe’s Tamburlaine plays are distinctive pieces of rhetoric that reflect the 
Renaissance intense fascination with oratory and grandiloquence. The mastery of language 
and communication is obviously equated with power and omnipotence in these plays. This 
article will therefore highlight the role of communication in the process of identity 
construction through examining the character of Tamburlaine and the dynamics that lead to 
his emergence as the sole and unrivalled commanding hero of the drama. While this paper 
will study the aural rhetoric of language as a powerful device to gain power, it will also 
examine the participation of the pictorial rhetoric of stage in the construction of 
Tamburlaine’s identity. Through his supreme mastery of language and communication, the 
protagonist thrives to seize the attention not just for his words but also for his actions, 
offering a very distinctive epitome of the successful dramatic personae in satiating the 
audience’s visual indulgence and mirroring the dangerous potency of language. 


Key words: Tamburlaine, communication, identity construction, aural rhetoric, pictorial 
rhetoric, language potency 


Résumé 

Les piéces de Tamburlaine de Christopher Marlowe sont des exemples distincts de 
rhétorique qui reflétent l'intense fascination de la Renaissance pour l'art oratoire et la 
grandiloquence. La maitrise du langage et de la communication est clairement assimilée au 
pouvoir et a l'omnipotence dans ces piéces. Cet article met donc en lumiére le réle de la 
communication dans le processus de construction de l'identité en examinant le personnage 
de Tamburlaine et les dynamiques qui ont conduit 4 son émergence en tant que héro 
prééminent et inégalé du drame. Alors que cet article étudie la rhétorique sonore du langage 
comme un puissant moyen d'acquérir du pouvoir, il examinera également la participation de 
la rhétorique picturale de la scéne dans la construction de I'identité de Tamburlaine. A 
travers sa supréme maitrise du langage et de la communication, le protagoniste s'efforce de 
capter l'attention non seulement par ses paroles mais aussi par ses actions, offrant un 
exemple trés distinct du succés des personnages dramatiques en satisfaisant l'indulgence 
visuelle du public et en reflétant les pouvoirs dangereux du langage. 


Mots-clés : Tamburlaine, communication, construction d'identité, rhétorique sonore, 
rhétorique picturale, puissance du langage 
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Introduction 

Christopher Marlowe's Tamburlaine plays have long captivated scholars and critics alike, 
drawing attention to their distinctive use of rhetoric and oratory during the Renaissance 
period, which was a time marked by a profound fascination with language, communication, 
and grandiloquence, where the mastery of words was often equated with power and 
omnipotence. This article seeks to delve into the intricate role of communication in the 
process of identity construction, focusing on the character of Tamburlaine and the dynamic 
elements that contribute to his emergence as the sole and unrivalled hero in the drama. 
Scholars have frequently emphasised Marlowe's unparalleled ability to craft speeches that 
function as potent weapons in the hands of his characters. The quoted lines, “Go stout 
Theridamus, thy words are swords / And with thy looks thou conqu’rest all thy foes,” 
exemplify Marlowe's use of language as a formidable force, illustrating how words are not 
merely a means of expression but tools for conquest and dominance. This study aims, 
therefore, to explore the aural rhetoric of language as a powerful device employed by 
Tamburlaine to gain and assert his power. Moreover, this paper ventures beyond the realm of 
verbal communication to investigate the role of pictorial rhetoric on the stage in shaping 
Tamburlaine's identity. The construction of Tamburlaine's identity serves as an intriguing 
avenue for analysis, shedding light on how visual elements contribute to the hero's larger- 
than-life persona. Marlowe, through his writing, invites readers to consider the interplay 
between the spoken word and the visual spectacle on the stage, exploring how both contribute 
to Tamburlaine's ascendancy. 
Literature Review 

Numerous scholars and critics have discussed the dangerous potency of language in 
Christopher Marlowe's works, and specifically, in plays like Tamburlaine. Stephen 
Greenblatt’s Renaissance Self-Fashioning: From More to Shakespeare explores the idea of 
selfhood and rhetoric in Renaissance literature, providing insights into how language shapes 
identity and power (Greenblatt). Likewise, Jonathan Dollimore, in his book Radical Tragedy: 
Religion, Ideology, and Power in the Drama of Shakespeare and His Contemporaries, delves 
into the political and ideological dimensions of Renaissance drama and provides perspectives 
on the dangerous potential of language in Marlowe's works (Dollimore). Also, Roy 
Battenhouse’s Tamburlaine: A Study in Renaissance Moral Philosophy provides an in-depth 
examination of Tamburlaine's character and offers insights into the language used to convey 
power (Battenhouse). Nevertheless, Roy argues that the two plays of Tamburlaine form a 
coherent whole that concludes in a morally and religiously orthodox manner, emphasising 
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Tamburlaine's victories leading to his death and the end of his empire as edifying and divinely 
purposeful. In his recent article, “Christopher Marlowe: the Quintessential Renaissance Man,” 
David Bevington disagrees with Roy, contending that the plays were performed in separate 
years and that the first ends with Tamburlaine in supreme power, with his ruthlessness 
seemingly vindicated. Bevington suggests that Tamburlaine's eventual death in the second 
part is not necessarily a result of divine retribution but could be attributed to aging and normal 
mortality. Significantly, Bevington perceives that the play’s “subversive quality is especially 
manifest in the realm of struggles for political power” and that the character of Tamburlaine 
“exploits what English audiences understood to be the gospel of Nicolo Machiavelli: might 
makes right” (Bevington 2). 

Existing scholarship has thus acknowledged the dangerous potency of language in 
Marlowe's works, and this study aims to contribute to the discourse by examining how 
Tamburlaine's supreme mastery of language and communication extends beyond mere words. 
The protagonist's actions are positioned as equally significant in capturing the audience's 
attention, offering a distinctive portrayal of a successful dramatic persona that satisfies both 
auditory and visual senses. In synthesising existing scholarship on Marlowe's Tamburlaine 
plays, this article aims to provide a nuanced understanding of the role of communication, both 
verbal and visual, in the construction of Tamburlaine's identity. By exploring the intersections 
of rhetoric, power, and spectacle, the paper contributes to the broader conversation on 
Renaissance drama and the multifaceted nature of dramatic personae in captivating and 
engaging audiences. 

Language as a Powerful Device to Gain Power 

From the very beginning of Tamburlaine Part I, Marlowe signals his intentions in the 

Prologue, promising the audience to “hear” the “high astounding terms” and “view” the 


99 66 


“scourging,” “conquering sword” of his hero. This fairly indicates that the play is but a 
dramatic manifestation of the splendour of language and the flamboyance of action. 
Nevertheless, the author boldly introduces us in the first scene to the reverse. We initially 
meet Mycetes, the king of Persia who is linguistically inept since he is too short of “wit” and 
“thundering speech” to express his own feelings (1.1.1.3, 5). In fact, Mycetes’ rhetorical 
impotency and significantly feeble character are highlighted everywhere in this scene. 
Provoked by the continual, demeaning insults from his more articulate brother Cosroe, 
Mycetes fails to properly respond and defend himself, so that he either ineffectively seeks 
others to do so, “these are his words, Meander, set them down” (I.I.1.94), or he just replies in 
a rather naive way that is echoed in the use of passive-form utterances such as “to be revenged 
for these contemptuous words” and “I am abused, Meander” (1.I.1.100, 106). The king of 
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Persia is obviously lacking the rhetorical power and even when he strives to show some, he 
ends up stressing his own inefficacy and weakness. For instance, in his first serious attempt to 
expose a stern discursive wrath on his insolent brother, Mycetes states: “Monster of nature, 
shame unto thy stock, / That dar’st presume they sovereign for to mock” (I.1.1.104-5). Brian 
B. Richie perceives that in the latter lines “the emotional force is dissipated by the rhyming 
couplet” as the neatness of his speech does undermine the earnestness of his reproach that 
turns out 10 be “an outburst of childish petulance” (Richie 192). Mycetes is obviously ignorant 
of the oratory skills and lacks knowledge of all the stylistic rules of language. This is further 
illustrated in his ostensible cheering discourse to Theridamas and his army when he states, “I 
long to see thee back from thence, / [...]/ Besmeared with blood, that makes a dainty show” 
(1.1.1 76, 80); the word “dainty” connotes finesse and delicacy that are inapt for a warrior, and 
sounds rather at odds with the bloody, military context of “loaden with the heads of Killed 
men” and “Besmeared with blood.” Again, Mycetes’s diction proves to be inept; his perceived 
inability to use the proper word in its proper setting renders his linguistic interventions 
illogical and almost ridiculous. 

Significantly, Mycetes who is linguistically and rhetorically inept, is also physically inert. 
He is entirely dependent on his “braver” soldiers to sort his warfare matters out just as he is 
reliant on his better-eloquent brother to speak on his behalf. It is made clear in this play that, 
as Harry Levin has rightly pointed out, the lack of rhetorical skill is equated with weakness 
(Levin 63); Mycetes is a feeble orator and, therefore, a powerless king. One might go, through 
this scene, towards assuming that the more articulate brother Cosroe is the real antithesis of 
Mycetes. His persistent demeaning interruptions, however, make Cosroe’s ethical oratorical 
grandiosity open to question. So can his military prowess be dubious as he is largely 
dependent on the soldiers of Theridamas “By whose desires of discipline in arms/ I doubt not 
shortly but to reign sole king” (I.I.1.174-5). Cosroe's motivation does not stem from his own 
potential and aspirations; instead, he relies on external forces and impulses to assert his reign 
as a king. Marlowe deliberately and subtly portrays his protagonist’s chief enemies, at the 
beginning of the play, as being linguistically and spectacularly awkward to further set them 
apart from his hero, the true orator, warrior and king that we are shortly to see in 
Tamburlaine. 

Marlowe presents his protagonist initially courting Zenocrate, daughter of the Sultan of 
Egypt, after capturing her with her convoy. Tamburlaine’s courteous opening sentence to his 
captive, “Come, lady, let not this appal your thoughts,” and his pathetic vindication that he 
practises theft only to achieve financial independence and “maintain [his] life exempt from 
servitude” (1.1.2.31), reflect the grandiosity of a gentleman rather than the “paltriness” of a 
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“wicked thief” that was outlined by his enemies at the beginning of this Act. Tamburlaine’s 
decorum in speech and his avowed self-confidence and power that are echoed in his early 


99 66 


phrases such as “my mightiness,” “greater man” and “means to be a terror to the world,” have 
the effect to change Zenocrate’s attitude from despicably calling him “shepherd” to humbly 
address him “my lord” to eventually appeal to him as “Asia’s mighty emperor” (1.1.2.7, 33, 
73). This rapid progression in Zenocrate’s attitude is produced entirely by Tamburlaine’s 
magniloquence; in fact, Zenocrate is being captured metaphorically by his speech as much so 


as she is literally by his sword. 


The Interplay between the Spoken Word and the Visual Spectacle and _ their 
Contribution to Tamburlaine's Ascendancy 

Not only is Tamburlaine's grandiloquence exceedingly captivating, but his stage presence 
also proves highly appealing and impressive to those around him. To make his appearance 
befit his grandeur of language, Tamburlaine exchanges the adjuncts of his “base-born” state 
with the “armour” and “curtle-axe” that are “more beseeming” him who “means to be a terror 
to the world” (1.1.2.42, 38). Upon considering Marlowe’s dramatic “ingenuity,” Harry Levin 
has pointed out that the author’s “audacity lay in taking a metaphor and acting it out, in 
turning a manner of speaking into a mode of action” (Levin 67). This, in turn, corresponds to 
Tamburlaine who always gives visual embodiment to his verbal avowals. 

Furthermore, his “armoured” appearance seems to enthuse him to articulate one of his 
most highly hyperbolic metaphors which esteems his power higher than the wild, 
uncontrollable natural forces: “Shall make the mountains quake, /Even as when windy 
exhalations, / Fighting for passage” (I.1.2.49-51). It is exactly this splendour of verbosity, 
enhanced by a magnificence of presence, that makes his surrounds envisage him in a 
grandiose position as does Techelles who emphatically predicts to “see kings kneeling at his 
feet” (I.1.2.55). 

Nevertheless, Tamburlaine’s enchanting power of eloquence and impressive dominance 
of presence are nowhere more apparent than in his climatic encounter with the “chiefest 
captain” Theridamas, the “hope of Persia,” who is appointed in his mission according to his 
vocal and visual aptitudes: “Go, Theridamas, thy words are swords,/ And with thy looks thou 
conqu’rest all thy foes” (I.I.1.74-5). Before the latter’s arrival, Tamburlaine orders his men to 
lay out their “golden wedges to the view” so that “their reflections may amaze the Persians” 
(1.1.2.139-140). His cunning care of his outward appearance and that of his army has had a 
great effect on Theridamas who stands amazed at the spectacular wealth that is embellished 
“with nature’s pride and riches furniture” as much so as he is stunned by his adversary’s 
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“looks” that “do menace heaven and dare the gods” (I.I.2.56-7). The emphasis on the visual 
pretence of the stage and the outward miens of the characters accords exactly enough with 
Levin’s view of the play as a pictorial showpiece (Levin, 48). 

Still, it is Tamburlaine’s language that tops anything else and makes the Persian captain 
fall awe-struck. Tamburlaine embarks on his rhetorical discourse with Theridamas by his 
powerful, promising statements, asserting “Art thou but captain of a thousand horse, / [...]/ do 
but join with me, / And we will triumph over all the world” (I.1.2.168, 172-30). Then, 
intoxicated by the vision of power and victory, Tamburlaine moves to talk about his powerful, 
almost god-like self. In contrast to Mycetes, whose birthday is “denied” by “Jove, the sun, 
and Mercury” (1.I.1.14), Tamburlaine's victorious state is blessed by the “Fates,” assured by 
the “Sun,” and protected by “Jove himself,’ who will stretch his hand from heaven to “shield 
[him] safe from harm” (1.1.2.174, 176, 180-1).These highly hyperbolic images of power 
reflect an unlimited self-confidence and a staggering self-aggrandisement. Furthermore, 
Tamburlaine's strategic utilisation of tangible stage elements, such as treasures and the 
companionship of Zenocrate, the Sultan's daughter, to bolster his assertions of divine favour, 
showcases his imaginative creativity and remarkable rhetorical acumen. Furthermore, 
Tamburlaine’s promise-laden phrases are also a manifestation of his astounding verbosity that 
is charged by his sense of power lust; for instance, he promises Theridamas: “Both we will 
reign as consuls of the earth, / And mighty kings shall be our senators” and “May we become 
immortal like the gods’ (1.1.2.197-8,201). Tamburlaine’s quenchless “Thirst for reign” and 
boundless appetite for power surpass the earthly aspirations of kingship to reach a higher 
celestial ambition of being like a god, a status very much assigned to him by Theridamas 
when he comments on Tamburlaine’s eloquence by: “Not Hermes, prolocutor to the gods,/ 
Could use persuasions more pathetical” (I.1.2.210-1). In fact, through his unparalleled mastery 
of language and persuasive abilities, Tamburlaine effectively assumes a godlike presence. His 
creative poetic imagery and rhetorical splendour render him an unrivalled “lord of language”, 
as Leech puts it, and his ability to win people over through his words, grants him highness 
and sublimity (Leech 58). It is exactly in this sense that language is presented as a powerful 
device to gain power. “Rhetoric is the art of persuasion,” Daiches underlines, and “in putting 
a blazing rhetoric into Tamburlaine’s mouth Marlowe expressly recognises that one of the 
roads to power is the ability to win people over” (Daiches 49). According to Daiches, 
rhetorical persuasion is a crucial vehicle that leads to dominance. This idea is very much 
stressed in the play through the repeated parallel of “word” with “sword”; for example, 
Mycetes’s states “thy words are swords,” Techelles’ recommends that “Our swords shall play 
the orators for us,” and Tamburlaine similarly equates “fighting courageously” to “playing the 
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orator” (1.1.2.128,129,132). Significantly, Marlowe draws a parallel between the power of the 
word and that of the sword, not only to underscore the supremacy of language but also to 
enhance the potency of his protagonist, who embodies heroism in all forms of power, be it 
through language or action. 

It is, therefore, Marlowe’s use of rhetoric, both verbal and visual, which brings his hero 
to life. Both the aural rhetoric of language and the pictorial rhetoric of stage participate in 
building up the identity of Tamburlaine. “Won with [his] words and conquered with [his] 
looks,” Theridamas subserviently yet willingly surrenders his “yielding soul” to “the strong 
enchantments” of Tamburlaine (I.I.2. 228,224). Indeed, Tamburlaine's words and presence are 
so enchanting that they capture Zenocrate's affection, secure Theridamas' allegiance, and, 
most importantly, earn the admiration of the audience. Tamburlaine’s “working words” have 
a great effect on conducting our reactions and emotions especially, as Theridamas 
recommends, “when you see his actions top his speech” (I.II.3. 25, 26). For instance, his act 
of returning the crown to Mycetes after seizing it is incredibly expressive; Tamburlaine holds 
Mycetes in contempt and does not consider him a worthy adversary, which is why he is 
unwilling to involve himself in a futile conflict with someone he perceives as “no match for 
mighty Tamburlaine” (I.11.4.39). 

Likewise, Tamburlaine’s speech does always claim our awe and sympathy. His useful 
employment of the rhetorical repetition: ‘‘And ride in triumph through Persepolis’!/ It is not 
brave to be a king, Techelles?/ [..]/ It is not passing brave to be a king,/ And ride in triumph 
through Persepolis?” (I.II.5.50-4) is so impressive that it commands our cheer and support 
despite its embedded insinuations that to “ride in triumph through Persepolis” one must 
despatch one’s ally Cosroe. In fact, it is here where the danger of his entrancing effects on the 
audience lies. Tamburlaine seizes the audience’s admiration even in his monstrous deeds. His 
cruel tormenting of Bazajeth and merciless disposal of the virgins of Damascus, for example, 
while evoking sympathy for the victims, do not diminish our admiration for Tamburlaine, 
particularly when he eloquently and heroically justifies his actions by stating that he is bound 
by his martial “customs” which are “as peremptory/ As wrathful planets, death, or destiny” 
(I.V.1.127). Moreover, Tamburlaine's mastery of spectacle is evident when he transforms the 
gruesome “sight of strange import” of Bazajeth and his wife's death into “All sights of power 
to grace [his] victory” (I.V.1. 468,474) through his verbal manipulation. Tamburlaine 
shrewdly employs rhetorical devices to leverage the visual spectacle presented to the audience 
to his advantage. 

However, the significant influence of Tamburlaine's sway over the audience becomes 
most evident in Part II of the play, where both his brutality and his rhetoric escalate. For 
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example, while Tamburlaine's heinous act of burning down the entire town following the 
death of his wife Zenocrate, and even his more barbaric action of killing his own son, are 
undeniably horrific and inhumane, they do not deter us from admiring him. Burning and 
slaughtering are in fact becoming his proper response to his most abhorred enemies: death and 
cowardice. He is meant to be “The scourge of God and terror of the world” and, thus, he 
“must apply [him]self to fit those terms” (II.IV.1.154-5). Hence, through his horrible actions, 
Tamburlaine gives the real visual embodiment of his power. We may, therefore, go a long 
way towards agreeing with Daiches that Tamburlaine’s “cruelty, which can be appalling, has 
no real moral significance one way or the other; it is simply a mode of action appropriate to a 
soaring ambition” (Daiches, 57). This is quite stressed in the scene when, stricken at the 
height of his megalomania, Tamburlaine cuts his arm and commands his sons to probe his 
wound with their fingers (II.HI.2.). Although this can be initially a horrible sight for the 
spectators, the atrocity of the show, however, is almost dissipated by Tamburlaine’s highly 
articulated utterances: “A wound is nothing [...]/ Blood is the god of war’s rich livery” 
(I.I.2.115-6). His wound, same as his word, causes our enjoyment to increase since we, 
same as the actor himself, “sit smiling to behold the sight” (II. II.2.128). The pleasure of 
violence is in fact echoed in the Prologue of the first part of the play when it states, “View but 
his picture in this tragic glass, / And then applaud his fortunes as you please”. The word 
“please” has strong connotations of satisfaction and delight and stresses Marlowe’s perception 
of pleasure as being the key element that justifies violence in the play. In fact, the spectacular 
brutality, and what Leech describes as “the refinement of cruelty,” can be traced everywhere 
in this play. For instance, the ostensible grim show of Tamburlaine being drawn in chariot by 
the Kings while he heartlessly whips them from behind, is almost dispelled through 
Tamburlaine’s witty utterance “Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia” (II.[V.3.1), and became, as 
Leech has rightly noted, “‘a play scrap sure of a laugh” (Leech 75). Tamburlaine is undeniably 
a hero deliberately and skilfully crafted to evoke our satisfaction, even in his atrocious 
actions. Daiches has rightly noted that “Tamburlaine is a play in which the virtuosity of the 
actor is more important than the moral nature of his actions” (Daiches, 60). In fact, the 
aesthetic grandiosity of Tamburlaine drives his moral judgment rather far away. The 
audience, though stirred with a kind of sublime disgust for the bloody visual scene, is, as it 
seems, tempted to do nothing but to “applaud” and enjoy the hero’s valour. Thus, “we sit 
smiling” because we are visually stimulated to do so. At any rate, Tamburlaine’s grandiosity 
is dramatically expressed through his ruthless acts, and his speeches appear as provocations 
that invite the audience to participate in the enjoyment of the deeds as well as the utterances 
of their protagonist. 
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Significantly, the stage effects do not stop at the visual spectacle but also extend to a great 
auditory experience that engages the audience and serves to intensify their enthusiasm and 
admiration for Tamburlaine. The latter’s “trumpets and kettle-drums” accompany his grand 
entrance into the stage when he makes his first public appearance after crowning himself 
(II.1.1.65), and his song of “drums and trumpets, sounding victory” accompanies his 
triumphant celebration after his capture of the Turkish town (II.IV.1.153). Tamburlaine’s 
audacious singing, along with his striking actions and impressive language, works to celebrate 
his victory and, at the same time, dramatise his extreme self-exaltation. The sound effects and 
stage spectacles within the play serve a theatrical purpose, aiming to create a convincing 
illusion for the audience. Their role is to make what the spectators see and hear on stage 
appear believable as a representation of actions or events occurring right before their eyes. 
Both sound and spectacle are used to draw the audience’s attention, to hold it, and to direct it 
at the proper moments to a particular action or event. Thus, Tamburlaine’s “drums and 
trumpets,” like his grand entrance, or his final ascent to the stage to receive his divine 
coronation, are made to command the attention of the audience, evoke a strong sense of 
enjoyment, and provoke them to admire the hero’s might. In this way, the play ingeniously 
manipulates both visual and auditory effects to fashion Tamburlaine’s heroic identity and 
advance his powerful status on the stage. Significantly, it is in the “sound of drum and 
trumpets” that Tamburlaine’s enemies, kings of the world, learn about his approach 
(II.11.3.86). His foes dread the approach of Tamburlaine and fear “the echoing clamour of his 
drum” (II.11.3.44). They are horrified and dismayed by the sound of “drum and trumpets” 
since they herald the invasion of a formidable adversary who has a history of defeating kings 
and who is invincible to military power. The sound of Tamburlaine’s drums signifies his 
coming, and the echoes that they emit terrify his enemies. Hence, the sound effects of the 
play, in this scene, serve as an alarm that stirs the anxiety of the foes who come to realise that 
their fate is imminent. This contributes to the play’s focus on Tamburlaine’s sonic heroism 
that is performed through his potent martial music. 

In the context of Tamburlaine’s identity, the sound effects do not only contribute to his 
heroic status, but they also work to dramatise his megalomania and magnify his excessive, 
overweening self-aggrandisement. Significantly, Usumcasane, the “tormentor” and “death” of 
his enemies, is portrayed as being terrified by the audacious sounds of Tamburlaine’s 
trumpets (II.II.3.45). The enemies of Tamburlaine not only “fear” the sound of his “drum” 
and “trumpet” (II.1.3.44) but also refer to it as “wonderful” (ILII.3.40,52) since it is almost 
supernatural and god-like in its terrorising effects. The sound is so awful that “the ocean [is] 
affrighted at his [Tamburlaine’s] speeches’ (ILII.3.85). The notion of the ocean being 
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frightened by the sound of Tamburlaine’s speeches, in particular, is a manifestation of his 
ability to intimidate and terrorise all the nations of the world by his eloquence and martial 
might. The frightful sounds of Tamburlaine’s drums are, therefore, suggestive of the 
terrorising power of his speeches and the extensive dread that he evokes in the hearts of his 
adversaries. In the context of Tamburlaine’s heroism, the sound effects not only herald his 
grand entrance but also serve to celebrate his military victory. The sound of his “drum and 
trumpets” (II.II.3.86) is the auditory manifestation of his martial power and the victory that he 
has achieved on the battlefield. The loud, resonating sound is an expression of triumph and 
celebration that marks Tamburlaine’s glorious achievements and his irresistible force in war. 
This aural spectacle contributes to the play’s focus on Tamburlaine’s martial heroism and the 
hero’s unassailable military success. 

The hero proves to be a virtuoso performer, wielding the power to manipulate our 
emotions and sympathy until the very end. Even in his downfall, the protagonist's 
grandiloquence reaches unparalleled heights compared to any other character in the play. As 
Tamburlaine lies on his deathbed, his imagination unleashes itself through highly intellectual 
rhetoric, engaging in a metaphysical discourse with the personified “Death” filled with wit 
and conceit. Throughout his speech, Tamburlaine's attitude towards death paradoxically 
fluctuates. For instance, he describes Death as “my slave,” yet also as a “monster,” while 
simultaneously acknowledging his own mortality: “I shall die” (II.V.3.66-7). Similarly, he 
portrays death as both “shaking and quivering, pale and wan for fear” and as one who “stands 
aiming at me with his murdering darts” (lines 68 and 69). This juxtaposition of contrasting 
images, presenting death as both insignificant and omnipotent, aligns with Dr. Johnson's 
concept of “discordia concors,” a characteristic feature of metaphysical style. Despite 
Tamburlaine's apparent distress about death, his paradoxical approach suggests a complex 
relationship with the concept. Through his use of metaphysical wit and conceits, Tamburlaine 
both defies and succumbs to death. He mocks and trivialises the gravity of death, 
demonstrating his mastery over it through playful metaphysical language. Ultimately, it is 
Tamburlaine's exceptional linguistic prowess that renders him nearly impervious even to an 


uncontrollable divine force like death. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, Christopher Marlowe's Tamburlaine plays delve into the intricate interplay 
of power, rhetoric, and spectacle during the Renaissance era. Language emerges as a pivotal 
tool in shaping and defining identity throughout the narrative. Tamburlaine, with his adept 
mastery of verbal expression, utilises language as a means to establish and assert his 
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dominance over others. Marlowe's skilful crafting of speeches imbues them with a potent 
force, highlighting the profound impact and dangerous potency of language within 
Tamburlaine's world. As Tamburlaine rises as a formidable orator and hero, his command 
over words captivates audiences, showcasing his eloquence and linguistic prowess. Moreover, 
the visual rhetoric of the stage plays a crucial role in shaping Tamburlaine's identity. Through 
grand entrances and deliberate stage manipulation, Tamburlaine crafts a larger-than-life 
persona, further solidifying his status as a heroic figure. The construction of Tamburlaine's 
identity, both in narrative and performance, underscores the symbiotic relationship between 
spoken words and visual spectacle, enhancing the hero's mythos. Additionally, auditory 
elements, such as the resounding beats of drums and triumphant trumpets, serve as heralds of 
Tamburlaine's presence, instilling fear in his adversaries and solidifying his reputation as an 
unstoppable force. This sonic heroism becomes an integral facet of Tamburlaine's identity, 
symbolising his triumphs on the battlefield and reinforcing his image as an indomitable 
leader. Overall, Marlowe's Tamburlaine masterfully weaves together language, visual 
spectacle, and auditory effects to shape the heroic identity of its protagonist. Tamburlaine 
emerges as a masterful wielder of rhetoric, a captivating presence on the stage, and a 
commanding force that resonates with power. This fusion of elements creates a compelling 
portrayal of a Renaissance hero whose influence transcends mere military prowess, leaving an 


enduring legacy that extends far beyond the confines of the stage. 
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Abstract 


This paper examines sub-Saharan African migrant Kouamé and French Writer Lionel 
Duroy’s collaboratively authored memoir, Revenu des Ténébres (2018), in light of the 
heated debates around the so-called ‘migrant crisis’ in Europe. It first critically reflects on 
the act of co-authorship by vitalising the ‘ventriloquial’ trope, i.e., the performance of 
‘speaking for’ an oppressed Other by a privileged White author through the ‘borrowing of 
the former’s gaze’ and the appropriation -to varying degrees- of their story, and in so doing 
exposes the power dynamics inherent in the process. Second, drawing on Sal Clark et al.’s 
(2023) critical examinations of the (so-called) ‘ideal refugee archetype’, the paper identifies 
and analyses the tropes deployed by Duroy to communicate discourses of refugee status 
deservingness through the ‘ventriloquial’ articulation of Kouamé’s (self-)portrait and the 
re-construction of his forced migration journey. Informed by Carolyn Pedwell’s (2016) (re) 
elaboration of the concept of empathy, the final section of this paper demonstrates that 
while Revenu des Ténébres may have the potential to improve European perceptions of 
forcibly displaced Others, it nonetheless fails to generate decolonial forms of ethical 
engagement, i.e., modes of political action and justice which go “beyond the Euro- 
American calls to put oneself in the Other’s shoes.” As such, this critical contribution seeks 
to participate in the ongoing critical discussions on the adverse effects of humanitarian 
discourses around refugee suffering which commonly take for granted a privileged Western 
subject as potential ‘empathiser’ and a less privileged sub-Saharan African Other as 
‘sufferer’. 


Keywords: Co-authorship, ‘Ventriloquial’ Communication, ‘Deserving Refugee 
Archetype’, Empathy 


Résumé 


A la lumiére des débats houleux autour de la « crise migratoire » en Europe, cet article 
propose une lecture attentive et contextualisée du récit documentaire, Revenu des Ténébres 
(2018), écrit par Kouamé, migrant sub-Saharien, en collaboration avec |’auteur Frangais 
Lionel Duroy. II s’agit d’abord d’une réflexion critique sur l’aspect problématique de 
l’écriture collaborative qui implique dans ce contexte différents degrés de ‘ventriloquie 
littéraire,’ soit la performance artistique illusionniste consistant 4 parler au nom de/ou a 
faire parler l’autre, « sans remuer les lévres.» Celle-ci est réalisée (métaphoriquement) par 
Duroy -auteur Blanc et socialement privilégié contrairement 4 son co-auteur, jeune 
homme Noir et opprimé- en ‘empruntant son regard’ et en ’ventriloquant’ sa voix apres 
avoir transcrit son récit oral. En ce faisant, l’analyse expose la dynamique du pouvoir sous- 
entendue dans ce processus de collaboration. En s'appuyant sur les (ré)élaborations 
théoriques présentées par Sal Clark et al. (2023) de « l’archétype du réfugié idéal », l'article 
identifie et analyse les tropes a travers lesquels Duroy communique et consolide cet 
imaginaire Européen (néo)colonial. Ainsi, la présente étude expose le processus complexe 
de «la ré-articulation ventriloquée » de I'(auto)portrait de Kouamé de méme que la 
reconstruction narrative et discursive de son exil forcé. Enfin, en se basant sur les réflexions 
avancées par Carolyn Pedwell (2016) sur le concept d’empathie, la derniére partie de cette 
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recherche démontre que le récit documentaire Revenu des Ténébres a, certes, réussi en 
partie a adoucir les attitudes européennes envers les réfugiés, mais il n’est pas parvenu a 
générer des formes décoloniales d’engagement éthique et politique qui vont au-dela des 
appels Euro-Ameéricains ‘a se mettre a la place de l'Autre’ afin de s’approprier et 


x 


comprendre sa souffrance. Ainsi, cette contribution critique vise a participer aux 
discussions contemporaines autour des effets ‘déshumanisants’ des récits occidentaux 
traitant la question de la souffrance des réfugiés et qui reposent incontestablement sur une 
structure inégalitaire de communication présupposant un lecteur occidental privilégié - 


comme 


potentiel sujet ‘sympathisant’, contrairement a _ 1|’Autre-Africain sub- 


Saharien/défavorisé -comme ‘objet de sympathie’. 


Mots-clés : écriture collaborative, revenu des ténébres, communication ‘ventriloquée’, 
l’archétype du réfugié idéal, empathie 
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« Il y aun risque, si tu laisses ceux qui ne l’ont pas vécu écrire a ta place!. » 


—Yene’, D& Détue, F, Témoigner en migration, témoigner de sa migration (2017) 


[There is a risk if you let those who have not experienced it (the cross-border act) write on your behalf.] All 
translations are by the present author unless otherwise indicated. 

"Didier Yene was considered by many ‘sub-Saharan’ migrants in Morocco as an iconic figure of ‘migrant 
struggle’ as he made the bold decision to publish his illegal(ised) cross-border journey narrative and openly 
denounced the human rights abuses to which he was subjected in transit countries, more particularly in Morocco. 
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Introduction: Co-authorship in the Context of (unauthorised!) Migration 


Representation 


In recent years, there has been a conspicuous upsurge in the (co) production of refugee and 
migrant narratives across different communicative structures in the media, academia, and in 
the Arts (Canut & Mazauric, 2014, Leurs et al., 2020). News coverage of the so-called 
‘refugee crisis’ at Europe’’s borders, scholarly research on media representations of refugees 
and migrants as well as artistic re-elaborations of cross-border stories have increasingly taken 
center stage most notably on the Northern side of the Mediterranean and more specifically 
starting from 2015-the ‘year’ when an unprecedented ‘influx’ of refugees and migrants from 
the ‘Global South’ attempted to cross into Europe, fleeing environmental disasters, political 
instability and economic deprivation in search for sanctuary. As extensively documented by 
the scholarly literature (Eberl et al., 2018; Georgiou & Zaborowski, 2017; Mazzara, 2019;), 
throughout the year 2015-16, mainstream media played a pivotal role in communicating to 
global audiences information about migrant/refugee arrivals, deaths at sea, rescue operations 
and political debates around the potential humanitarian reception of what EU-ropean policy 
makers and media commentators referred to as ‘genuine refugees’ and the ultimate detention/ 
subsequent deportation of those deemed ‘bogus asylum seekers’ or ‘economic 
parasites’(Musolff, 2015). By constructing unauthorised migratory movements as yielding a 
state of ‘crisis’, the EU sought to legitimise its draconian border policies and thereby 
naturalise the immobilisation, i.e., detention, and deportation of those who allegedly ‘did not 


fit’ into the refugee/victim frame as vaguely outlined by the 1951 Refugee convention’. 


Relatedly, scholars across various academic disciplines have critically engaged with the 
growing tendency of European mainstream media outlets to polarise public perceptions of 
unauthorised border crossers through their adoption of securitarian and/or humanitarian tropes 
(Mazzara, 2019) culminating in the construction of migrants as either ‘potential criminals’, 
‘cultural threat’ or as ‘helpless Others’ (Eber! et al., 2018). Such portrayals inevitably reduce 
them to de-historicised, de-politicised and thus voiceless figures — silhouettes in distress stuck 
on board of make-shift boats in the midst of the Mediterranean Sea. These simplistic 


dichotomous depictions of the migrant ‘Other’ have ineluctably contributed to the perpetual 


' Disclaimer: Throughout this paper, I use ‘unauthorised’ (Carling, 2011) and ‘illegalised’ (Mazzara, 2019) in 
lieu of the derogatory adjective ‘illegal’ when referring to migrants (and refugees) who lack the proper 
authorisation to enter and stay in a specific country. I also experimentally stretch the meaning of ‘unauthorised’ 
when referring to the degree of the migrants’ (vocal) authority in the context of co-authorship. Similarly, the 
phrases ‘Global North/South’ are denaturalised as they are (neo) colonial lexical constructions. 
"I am here specifically referring to the EU (European Union) countries. 
3 UN General Assembly, Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees, 28 July 1951, United Nations, Treaty 
Series, vol. 189, p. 137, Art.1.A.2 
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undermining of their agency, strategic elision of their histories (and Europe’s colonial legacies 
by extension), and most importantly, to the mis-communication of their complex identities 
(Mazauric, 2012), hence the urgent need ‘to dis-place the lens’ to ‘Other’ modes of story- 
telling in a bid to bridge this epistemological gap. 

Concurrently, a growing body of (counter) discourses has emerged from migrants’ rights 
advocacy-oriented scientific research communities and cross-generic artistic platforms to 
puncture those rapidly-circulating and demeaning migrant-identity portrayals (Canut, 2021; 
Scarabicchi, 2019). As such, an increasingly visible number of European authors- journalists, 
anthropologists, novelists, playwrights, poets and visual artists (predominantly of French, 
Italian and Spanish origins), have worked collaboratively with unauthorised migrants who left 
their countries in ‘sub-Saharan! Africa’, to re-articulate and document their traumatic 
border(ed) journeys across hostile deserts and inhospitable seas en route to the so-called 
European Eldorado by specifically accounting for their forced im-mobility (Stock, 2019) 
experiences in transit hubs and post-migratory spaces in the form of (published) testimonial 
narratives”.Thus, testimony, as a genre or category of narrative (re)production, has gradually 
become one of the most salient forms of voice employed — mainly in the‘Global North’ 
(Hargreaves, 2006) — to reconstruct previously “absent and as yet pre-discursive experiences”’ 
(Beausoleil’, 2013, 2) of an oppressed Other whose claims are re-articulated before an 
audience, in a bid to redress historical wrongs (Felman, 1995, 16, qtd in Beausoleil, 2013, 2). 
Resultantly, migrants’ (re)collected stories have increasingly become part of a veritable 
“marché de mots” [market of words] (Maitilasso, 2014, 20) wherein the protagonists of 
Mediterranean cross-border journeys negotiate both the symbolic and capital value of their 
(mediated) first-hand accounts. Despite their growing popularity, collaboratively produced 
testimonial narratives have nonetheless received, thus far, little academic attention. 

Notwithstanding their often hailed ‘counter-narrative’ potential and their efficiency in 
softening European attitudes towards unauthorised migrants (S.Clark et al., 2023) (refugees 
more specifically), co-written accounts of illegalised migratory journeys involving European 
intellectuals and non-European migrants are read, from the perspective of this critical 
intervention, as highly problematic narrative and discursive spaces entailing a complex 


process of vocal manipulation and hence a control (or degree thereof) of the migrant’s voice. 


The descriptor ‘Sub-Saharan Africa’ has been recently contested by a number of scholars like Brian Larkin and 
Rosalind Morris who have argued that the term is misrepresentative of the complex geographic realities and rich 
cultural diversities of Africa. Since no newly agreed upon appellation has been suggested, I denaturalise its use 
by placing it between inverted commas. 
> Also referred to in French as ‘récits documentaires.’ 
3 Permission to quote from the author’s published conference paper, Testimony as Voice: Ethical Challenges and 
Aesthetic Alternatives, has been granted. 
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Against this backdrop, the present paper examines ‘sub-Saharan African’ migrant Kouamé 
and French writer Lionel Duroy’s co-authored testimonial, Revenu des Ténébres' (2018), by 
first critically reflecting on the act of co-authorship as one fraught with risks. To this end, it 
vitalises the ‘ventriloquial trope’, i.e., the performance “of speaking for or through a 
represented Other” (C.B.Davis, 1998, 133) enacted by a privileged White author — seen in this 
light as ‘the ventriloquist’ — through the borrowing of the former’s gaze and the appropriation 
— to varying degrees — of their” story (Scarabicchi, 2019). In so doing, it exposes the power 
imbalance, racial dynamics and the vocal distortions inherent in the White*/Westerner — 
Black/African collaborative enterprise. 

In line with Steven Connor’s (2000) contention that ventriloquism‘* inevitably “reduces 
Others to the condition of objects by [...] annihilating their voices’(297) and thus mis- 
communicating their dynamic and open-ended identities, the paper advances the thesis that 


5: 


despite Duroy’s (perhaps well-intentioned) attempts at ‘giving voice’’ to Kouamé and 


structure to his (always already) fragmented story, he nevertheless ends up reducing him to a 
“dummy [...] of Western master discourse” ( CB Davis, 1998, 151) perpetuating and 
reinforcing thereby the hegemonic narratives around refugee status (un) deservingness. Thus, 
drawing on Sal Clark et al., ’s (2023) critical re-examination of the Western construct of “the 
ideal refugee archetype,” the paper identifies and analyses the tropes mobilised by Duroy in 
his ‘ventriloquial’ communication of Kouamé’s (self) portrait and the re-construction of his 
forced migration journey narrative. 

Using a context-grounded Critical Narrative Analysis (CNA) (Souto-Manning, 2014), the 
paper lays bare the politics of “editorial ventriloquism” (Smith, 1998, 27) by specifically 
focusing on the story’s narrative and discursive ‘montage,’ i.e., Duroy’s mise en récit and 
mise en mots (respectively) of Kouamé’s testimony. By equally attending to the paratext 
(Genette & Maclean, 1991) surrounding the book, 1.e., the combination of the peri- and the 


epi-textual aspects which shaped its reception - its cover design and genre indication, for 


1 Hereinafter referred to as RDT. 
> T am here using the gender-neutral possessive determiner ‘their’ to refer to migrants in general without 
specifying their gender identity. 
There have recently been heated scholarly debates in Europe and in the United States around the issue of 
capitalising the racial constructs ‘White’/ ‘Black’ and the implications of such typographic politics. For the 
purpose of this paper, Upper case ‘W’ and ‘B’ are used specifically to draw attention to the (ongoing) power and 
racial dynamics inherent in the collaboration between Western authors and unauthorised ‘sub-Saharan’ migrants 
in the production of the latter’s cross-border narratives. My usage does by no means seek to consolidate the idea 
that Whiteness and Blackness entail distinct categories representing each a unified and coherent people, nor does 
it seek to affirm the idea that they are — each in their own fashion — reflective of a set of collective identity 
markers. 
‘Throughout this paper, I use the words ‘ventriloquism’ and ‘ventriloquy’ interchangeably with the 
(morphologically idiosyncratic) terms ‘ventrilocation’ and ‘ventriloquisation’. 
° Note that the act of giving voice is itself contingent upon a power relation. 
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instance, as well as the spaces of publicity that the authors used to promote it, respectively - I 
offer a comprehensive analysis of this problematic re-formulation of the migrant’s story and 
its impact on readers. Lastly, informed by Carolyn Pedwell’s (2016) re-elaboration of the 
concept of empathy, the final part of this paper demonstrates that while RDT may have the 
potential to enhance public attitudes towards forcibly dislocated Others (S.Clark et al., 2023), 
it nevertheless fails to generate Decolonial forms of ethical engagement, which “open up 
modes of political thinking and feeling [that take Western readers] beyond Euro-American 
calls to put oneself in the other’s shoes.” (Pedwell, 2016, 4) 

Located at the intersection of Testimonial, Refugee and Immobility Studies, experimental 
in terms of its combination of Narrative and Discourse analysis in its deconstruction of the 
‘ventriloquial’ performance undergirding the collaborative production of RDT, and 
Decolonial in its critique of Western mediations of refugees’ stories, this paper hopes to offer 
a threefold contribution to the ongoing critical discussions on the adverse effects of 
humanitarian discourses around refugee suffering. It particularly shows how such 
communicative acts replicate the usual North-South power asymmetry by commonly taking 
for granted a [...] privileged Western subject as potential ‘empathiser’ and a less privileged 
[sub-Saharan] Other as ‘sufferer.’ (Pedwell, 2016) 

In line with the word sequence of this research paper title, I first critically engage with the 
act of co-authorship by tapping into and experimenting with Humanitarian Discourse lexical 
resources. As such, I read it as a metaphorical ‘rescue’ intervention performed by Duroy to 
‘save’ Kouamé’s words and then consider its implied risks. Second, I lay out the theoretical 
underpinnings of ventriloquism so as to elucidate its relevance to my reading of RDT and 
propose the notions of ‘narrative’ and ‘discursive’ ventriloquy as indispensable lenses through 
which to decode Duroy’s re-elaboration of Kouamé’s testimony and re-articulation of his 
(self) portrait as the embodiment of the ‘deserving refugee archetype.’ The paper concludes 
with critical reflections on the potential neo-colonial forms of reader responses triggered by 


this Western“ventrilocation” of non-western/Other identities (Chouliaraki, 2017, 20). 


1- Co-authorship or the ‘Rescue’ of the Migrant/Refugee Story 
Before examining Duroy and Kouamé’s collaboration through the prism of the ‘rescue’ 
metaphor, a quick overview of the (para)text is indispensable. Narrated in the first person, 
RDT retraces in minute detail the four-year harrowing migratory journey of a 14-year-old boy, 
Kouamé, who was forced to flee his country of origin (which, for security reasons he refuses 
to mention) after his parents had been murdered and his sister had been raped by members of 


a militia group sent by his father’s political opponents on December 8, 2012. Crossing the 
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deadly Sahara Desert and the perilous Mediterranean Sea with the assistance of cynical 
smugglers, Kouamé witnesses at a very young age the violence of borders, as well as 
postmodern forms of slavery’ in Libya, Algeria and Morocco as an illegal(ised) migrant. He 
miraculously crosses the Mediterranean Sea on board of a dingy from Tangiers to reach the 
Southern shores of Spain where he is issued a passport with which he travels to France. Upon 
his arrival in Toulouse, he is sheltered in a government-managed center for unaccompanied 
immigrant minors and is enrolled at L’ ICAM school’. Encouraged by his teachers, Kouamé 
takes the bold decision to write his story in order to excoriate the inhumanness of the (North) 
African-EU border regime, especially after enduring a long battle against bureaucratic 
obstacles after which his status is finally regularised. 

Notwithstanding the quasi absence of some crucial peritextual details (for instance, a 
preface and footnotes) which somewhat complicates our access to the co-authors’ 
compositional process, the generic identity appended to the book-‘document/témoignage, ’- 
along with its front matter can nevertheless facilitate our understanding of the implications of 
this form of co-authorship as both aspects are part and parcel of the sensationalist marketing 
tactics used by Duroy to capture and feed what Charles Bonn (1994,99) describes as the 
“sympathetic and unconsciously voyeuristic attention”(qtd. in Hargreaves,2006,46) of 
reading publics in the ‘Global North.’ Thus, established as a documentary narrative told 
from the perspective of a testimonial ‘I’, RDT aspires to fulfill the functions of the genre, ice., 
to achieve an artful recreation of the historical world while consciously relying on «<< des 
informations fiables et vérifiables, sociologiques et historiques »» (Grenouillet, 2018, 160) 
[well-grounded sociological and historical information] to help readers make sense of the 
complex world of unauthorised migration. 

Furthermore, foregrounded, Kouamé’s profile photo occupies most of the book cover 
space which not only serves to complement the book title but also, and more importantly, 
helps corroborate the autobiographical illusion, or put differently, giving readers the 
impression that he is the writer/narrator and protagonist of his story, enhancing thereby the 
market value of the book. Marketability entails publicity and hence visibility. Alone, Kouamé, 
as he himself asserted in numerous epi-textual venues, could not possibly ‘produce’ in the 


sense of write, publish and publicise his story owing to his limited educational level and his 


' According to a CNN special report, published in November 2017, sub-Saharan African migrants seeking to 
cross into Europe were sold as slaves by criminal gangs in Libya. For a comprehensive analysis of postmodern 
forms of slavery in Libya see Mafu, Lucas. "The Libyan/Trans-Mediterranean slave trade, the African Union, 
and the failure of human morality." Sage open 9.1 (2019): 2158244019828849. Amnesty International has also 
frequently reported on the deadly violence to which unauthorised migrants were subjected in Morocco and 
Algeria. 
? Institut Catholique d’ Arts et Métiers, Toulouse. 
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inaccessibility to publication routes. In this light, Duroy’s intervention as co-author could be 
read as a metaphorical humanitarian act of rescue through which Kouamé’s story was ‘saved’, 
in the double sense of being brought ‘safely’’ to ‘the shores’ of transnational visibility as it 
was written in standardised French (a ‘lingua franca’) and redeemed, recorded and archived in 
the collective memory of a French(-speaking)/ Western (and by extension transnational) 
audience. 

Emplacing Kouamé’s cross-border narrative within this White Saviourist Framework, I 
believe, facilitates my transposition of the Western/ European ‘migrant boat rescue operation’ 
trope distinctive of humanitarian discourse and its application to this act of co-authorship so 
as to draw a disturbing parallel between the two performances (the rescue of the migrant body 
and his story). In doing so, it problematises this form of narrative and discursive re- 
elaboration and unveils the power dynamics implicated in the process. I thus argue that the 
migrant story, like the migrant makeshift boat stuck in the midst of the Mediterranean Sea, is 
contingent upon Westerners’ humanitarian interventions. Indeed, in a typical sea rescue 
operation, the migrant raft is first spotted, then migrants are transferred to the rescuer’s vessel 
and once on safe shores, they are taken to reception centers wherein their asylum claims are 
voiced to be ultimately either validated or rejected — a decision determinative of their destiny. 
Similarly, in the process of ‘saving’ the migrant story, the prospective co-author first spots a 
specific migrant profile (in the case of Kouamé, one that comfortably fits into the refugee 
regime as I shall discuss in the next section), carefully listens to their story, and once the latter 
is ‘validated’, it is subsequently dis-placed to be re-located in more standardised and 
intelligible forms of French expression. 

From this perspective, French acts as both ‘border’ and ‘bridge’. The process of “re- 
languaging” (Liddicoat, 2016) the migrant’s experience is indeed problematic and laden with 
ethical risks as the migrant is compelled to tell their story in a language that is not theirs, 
transposing their culturally and linguistically distinct indigenous experience from the site of 
their [troubled] memory and [wounded] imagination to an intelligible form of French — a 
hegemonic language — to ensure its mobility and visibility across transnational borders. As 
such, this very process attests to the ongoing “coloniality of language” (Veronelli, 2015; 
Ngugi Wa Thiong’ O, 1997), whereby French — among other ex-colonial/ global languages — 
is (still) used as a means to (re)write Other histories/epistemologies, implying a form of 


linguistic hierarchy that devalorises and excludes indigenous forms of expression. 


' The adverb ‘safely’ is placed, in this context, between single inverted commas to draw attention to the 
problematic nature of the rescue act. 
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Also, in this context of collaboration, the migrant is framed as “opposite racial 
communicator [and is considered] “linguistically unequal” (Sibanda, 2021, 148) as his 
language(s) are ‘incapable’ of communicating knowledge to a global audience. As Walter 
Mignolo (2011b) contends, “language is where the identity of a people is located, for 
language is not what human beings have, but what human beings are” (139, qtd in Sibanda, 
2021, 146), and therefore, the entextualisation of indigenous experiences using French as a 
means of expression entails an act of dis-location and hence of ‘dis-memberment’ (Ngugi Wa 
Thiong O’, 2009b) of the bodies that carry those histories and languages (Veronelli, 2015). 
By assigning migrants’ stories “the order of the [French]language” (Canut, 2021, 26), 1.e., 
standard grammar, polished structures and stylised expression (as it is the case with Kouamé’s 
transcribed narrative), the Western collaborators therefore ‘border’ the migrants’ ‘being’, by 
restricting the articulation of their knowledge(s) within (neo) colonial linguistic boundaries 
and through the normative tropes of the dominant culture as I shall demonstrate in the 
following section. Once the final product is agreed upon by the migrant author (of the cross- 
border experience), his co-author and the publishers, it is soundly placed upon the shelves of 
‘metropolitan’ bookstores ensuring its accessibility to transnational readers. Accordingly, 
‘saving’ the migrant story does not come without conditions. As Trinh T. Minh-ha (1989) 


Co 6 


reminds us, “ ‘them’ is only admitted among ‘us’, the discussing subjects, when accompanied 
[assisted] or introduced by an ‘us’, hence the dependency of ‘them.’ ’’ (67) 

Thus, ‘rescuing’ Kouamé’s story required ‘tailoring’ to ‘fit into’ the normative 
requirements (linguistic correctness, coherence and a certain degree of sensationalism) of the 
French publication industry and, by extension, a ‘ventriloquial’ manipulation of the migrant’s 
point of view. Put differently, this conditional rescue operation rests upon the willingness of 
the migrant to dis-own his story, and thereby surrender a certain degree of agency and vocal 
‘authority’ (hence the double entendre of un-authorised). In this “dynamic of dispossession” 
(Hargreaves, 2006, 43), Kouamé’s story is brought to the public eye only with the assistance 
of Western intermediaries, neo-liberal leftist intellectual sympathisers (Hargreaves, 2006) 
who assign themselves the mission of “do[ing] the representing for [him].’’(Chouliaraki, 
2017, 16) 

Kouamé’s ineptitude to write his own story, and his proclaimed surrender of “sovereign 
subjectivity” (Sibanda, 2021, 153) and subsequent ‘call for rescue’ are, for instance, 
conveyed in his answer to a French journalist’s question about the collaboration process in 


the context of an interview transcribed and posted on the online platform La Dépéche.fr: 
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Grdce au directeur de |’école de production de ’ICAM a Toulouse, oti j’étais étudiant, j’ai été 
mis en relation avec les éditions XO [...] J’ai rencontré Lionel Duroy, un écrivain réputé, 
grace a XO. Il est venu chez moi, a Toulouse. Pendant trois jours non-stop, je lui ai raconté 
mon histoire. Il a tout enregistré. [...] [C]’était nécessaire, car tout seul, je n’y arrivais pas’. 


Ecrire, ce n’est pas trop mon truc”! 


Thanks to the director of ICAM training school of Toulouse, where I was a student, I was put 
in touch with XO editions, [...] I met Lionel Duroy, a renowned writer, thanks to XO. He 
came to my house, in Toulouse. For three days in a row, I told him my story. He recorded 
everything. [...] [I]t was necessary because alone, I would not have been able to do it. Writing 
isn’t really my thing! 
Kouamé openly expresses the gratitude he owes these intermediaries without whom he would 
not have been able to re-articulate and publish his story in France in the first place. His 
answer frames the school director, XO publishers and Duroy as his [Western] ‘saviours’ 
through the reiteration of the word ‘grace’ as writing is not his forte. In doing so, he draws 
attention to the fact that his co-author-an established and highly regarded French literary 
authority- wrote the story on his behalf by ‘ventriloquising’ his (narrative) point of view. 
Thus, I contend that by ‘borrowing’ Kouamé’s voice, and ‘lending’ it the space of the French 
text, Duroy enacted a humanitarian act of rescue and hosted the un-authorised migrant in 
spaces which he could not possibly navigate on his own. ‘Saved’, the final version of 


Kouamé’s story, as he himself concludes, “est absolument fidéle 4 ce que j’ai vécu*” 


[is 
absolutely faithful to what I have been through]. Ironically, while acknowledging the 
‘ventriloquial’ intervention of his co-author who wrote the entirety of his story by ‘putting 
himself in his shoes’ — appropriating his voice and by extension, the body that carries it — in a 
language different from his own, based on their conversations transcripts, Kouamé hails the 
final product as an accurate and faithful rendition of his traumatic cross-border experience. 

In what follows, I unpack the ventriloquial trope further through an overview of its 
theoretical foundations to elucidate the relevance of its transposition from the realm of visual 


arts to textual analysis by specifically examining its narrative and discursive dimensions with 


reference to RDT. 


2- Vitalising the Ventriloquial Trope: Editorial Ventriloquism as Narrative and 


Discursive ‘Montage’in RDT 


' Emphasis mine. 
?Kouamé, la longue marche d'un migrant « revenu des ténébres» (26 December 2018). YouTube. Available at 
https://www.ladepeche.fr/article/20 18/12/26/293 1 120-kouame-la-longue-marche-d-un-migrant-revenu-des-tenebres.htm] 
[Accessed January 27, 2024] 
3Kouamé, la longue marche d'un migrant. For full reference see preceding footnote. 
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Reflecting on the historical development of ventriloquism as a subversive stage performance 
(which emerged in the 17" century) involving a ‘vent’ literally ‘throwing her voice’ onto the 
mouth of a figure/dummy, and its gradual transposition and ‘metaphorisation’ in(to) the realm 
of literary criticism, C.B Davis (1998) writes: 
‘Ventriloquism’ is so commonly invoked in the context of critical theory and identity politics 
that it has almost become a dead! metaphor; absorbed into academic jargon as a general term 
for any variety of speaking for or through a represented Other. The situations described by this 
metaphorical ventrilo- quism range from blatant cultural appropriation to the most well- 


intentioned attempts at giving a ‘voice’ to marginalised groups. (133) 


Metaphors may have a limited lifespan — conveyed in Davis’ definition through the 
use of the adjective “dead” — yet, in the context of the present study, the ventriloquial 
trope is vitalised, i.e., endowed with new ‘energies’ as a conceptual lens through which 
to analyse the intricate vocal manoeuvers performed by Duroy — “from a distance [or] 
from off-stage’’ (Davis, 1998, 138). I am here particularly referring to Duroy’s somewhat 
odd absence as a character in Kouamé’s story and his striking invisibility in the epi- 
textual venues used to promote the book. In this sense, he is (metaphorically) different 
from ‘interactional ventriloquists’ (Davis, 1998) who are usually ‘seen’ performing a 
dialogue with their ‘ventrilocated’ dummy — whose identity is constructed throughout the 
process — before an audience. Regardless of its forms, ventriloquism involves a ‘vocal 
dis-location’ whereby the vent places words, sounds or attitudes “into the mouths of 
historical personages” (Davis, 1998, 133) or oppressed characters. 

Thus, in its metaphorical rendition, ventriloquism has come to be used to reflect 
upon “the postmodern mistrust of both mimetic and socio-political representation [...] as 


2 


well as to convey the enduring suspicion’” vis-a-vis Western authors/mediators’ re- 
articulations of a previously unknown Other’s story. More specifically, vivifying the 
ventriloquial trope implies its application in the context of a co-authored migration 
narrative which was initially produced to subvert the derogatory mainstream media 
portrayals of the ‘African boat migrants,’ desperately knocking at Europe’s locked doors, 
yet ended up dis-articulating the very voice and identity it had sought to redress and (re) 
humanise. 

In her examination of the editing process in the context of collaboratively produced 


texts, Vanessa Smith (1998) proposes the phrase “editorial ventriloquism” (37) arguing 


that it is “less transcription than ventriloquisation” (28, qtd in Jacklin, 2005, 10) pointing 


' Emphasis mine. 
? Davis, 1998, 133. 
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to the modifications and adjustments made by scribes to the original script or oral 
performance of the testimonial subject. Thus, “editorial ventriloquism” refers 
specifically to the (intercultural) facilitator’s control (or degree thereof) over both the 
form and content of the protagonist’s account. 

As I shall demonstrate in the following sections, the kind of ‘voice’, and by 
extension, identity that emerged out of Duroy and Kouamé’s collaborative enterprise is 
ambivalent, conflated and thus, unsettling as the discursive and narrative regimes of the 
one interfere with the other. This ultimately creates what Michael Jacklin (2005) calls 
“textual deceit, [or] a discordance between the discursive timbre of the narrator [...] and that 
of the editorial participants” (2) which disrupts the reading experience. As he aptly puts it, 

Throughout the centuries of its production, collaborative writing has been both 
appealing and appalling! in fairly equal measure and the metaphor of 
ventriloquism neatly captures the simultaneity of fascination and distaste readers 


experience in the consumption of the collaborative voice. * 


To illustrate the problematic nature of Kouamé’s ventrilocated identity, I engage with 
two forms of ventriloquy performed by Duroy at the level of narrative structure and 
discursive content which, together, culminate in the reproduction of a European 


categorical fetish, namely that of the deserving refugee archetype. 


2.1- Narrative Ventriloquy or the Emplotment of Kouamé’s Experiences of Im-mobility and 


Displacement 


Condensed in 42 chapters and told in retrospect, RDT chronologically remaps Kouamé’s 
traumatising exilic journey from his country of origin to France by reflecting on the multiple 
migratory stages that he experienced while navigating complex geographies. By emplotting 
Kouamé’s disorderly and unplanned cross-border movements within a linear narrative form 
that recalls the Aristotelian plot structure composition of beginning, middle and end, Duroy 
sought, it seems, to re-order the migrant’s chaotic and multi-staged journey. Arguably, in so 
doing, he attempted to give a geometric form to an experience that initially withstands any 
coherent and linear articulation as it is inherently subversive of (border) lines , so as to 
establish a ‘following strategy’ for readers to apprehend the unauthorised migrant’s story. 
However, this ventriloquial intervention further dis-members Kouame’s already fragmented 


memory as it specifically answers the imperative of coherence and linearity which are 


' Emphasis mine. 
? Jacklin, 2005, 2. 
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typically Western requirements for the reconstruction of Other knowledges (Tamboukou, 
2021). 

The book chapter partition is informed by a geographic logic that divides the different 
spaces that Kouamé traversed into pre- and post- migratory environments and numerous 
transit points in between. As such, the first 9 chapters — which correspond to the beginning of 
Kouamé’s story — re-stage his years of “voluntary immobility’’ (Schewel, 2020) and peaceful 
existence in his origin country in West Africa before tragedy hits, 

Mon pére gagnait bien sa vie, on habitait une belle maison [...] dans le quartier chic de la 
capitale. Quand je revois la maison... ce n’est pas donné a tout le monde d’habiter une villa, 
par la-bas.' (Chap.3)[My father earned a good living; we lived in a beautiful house [...] in the 
chic district of the capital. When I recall the house... (I think to myself) it is not given to 


everyone to live in a villa over there. ] 


Chapters 10, 11 and 12 reconstruct his act of escape and thus signal the onset of his 
forced exile. The three-chapter escape sequence is characterised by a speedy tempo compared 
to the much slower pace of the expository chapters, highlighting the hasty movements of the 
young escapee as well as the uncontrollable flow of the trauma-induced fragmented images 
that haunt him as he runs for his life. This pace-shift could be read as an efficient narrative 
technique deployed by Duroy to create a sense of immediacy and to foreground the 
improvised character of Kouamé’s migration, i.e., his forced movement from a condition of 
‘voluntary immobility’ to one of ‘involuntary mobility’ (which helps endorse the image of 
‘the deserving refugee’ as I shall further demonstrate in the following section). 

Another instance of narrative ventriloquy that could be identified in Kouamé’s 
ventriloquised account is Duroy’s choice of allocating a large portion of the narrative space to 
the migrant’s transit im-mobility. Following an un-interrupted pattern, Kouamé reflects on the 
moments of temporal suspension and prolonged waiting in the limbo-like camps of Maghnia, 
Algeria before crossing into Oujda, Morocco. The adoption of this narrative strategy 
reinforces a sense of spatial linearity enabling readers to imaginatively ‘move’ with Kouamé 
from one transit space to another as he traverses intra-African borders — ensuring thereby a 
‘mobile reading’ experience. 

Although linearity is the predominant narrative mode adopted by Duroy in his 
ventriloquial re-configuration of Kouamé’s journey, he nonetheless makes a momentary 
exception in the depiction of Kouamé’s immobility at sea and his subsequent rescue by the 


Red Cross. Stretching across four chapters, the migrant’s (ventriloquised) auto-diegetic lyrical 


1The e-book version of RDT used as reference in this paper does not contain page numbers. 
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reflections on his near death at sea are marked by pauses wherein his mind travels back and 
forth, following the ebbs and flows of the Mediterranean waters — in simultaneous analeptic 
and proleptic gestures — creating a mise en abime, or, a kind of matrioshka-like re-membering 
of past images, establishing thereby tension and dramatic realism effects — necessary 


ingredients for the production of a sensationalist story. 


2.2- Discursive Ventriloquy or the Reproduction of Hegemonic Categorical Fetishism: 
Kouamé as the Replica of the ‘Deserving Refugee Archetype’ 

Building on the previous section, I extend my ventriloquial trope- informed analysis to 
the discursive re-construction of Kouamé’s identity. I particularly focus on Duroy’s delicate 
insertion of the markers of refugee status deservingness (Clark et al, 2023) by ‘putting’ 
specific utterances, word formations and sequences into the ventriloquised migrant character’s 
‘mouth’ — creating thereby the illusion that they emanate from an auto-diegetic, i.e., 
emic!(insider) source rather than from an etic” (outsider) standpoint. 

Informed by the scholarly literature around refugee entitlement as defined by the EU’s 
neo-colonial logic of deservingness (Holzberg et al., 2018), S. Clark et al. (2023) observe that 
in order to be considered worthy of the refugee title, asylum seekers must fit neatly into a set 
of legal and social parameters set by the receiving nation which constructs refugee-hood in 
terms of “a narrow version of subjecthood” (11). Five major tropes emerge out of their re- 
examination of the ‘ideal refugee archetype’ which Duroy seems to have carefully taken up 
and re-inscribed in the ventriloquial (dis) articulation of Kouamé’s identity. They can be 
summed up as follows: the ‘unplanful-ness’ of the migrant’s escape owing to unforeseen 
circumstances, limited agency (or lack thereof), subjection to human rights abuses, and 
vulnerability in transit hubs. Additionally, the refugee is expected to display a sense of 
indebtedness towards the host nation and show willingness to integrate its economy and 
contribute to its development. (Clark et al., 2023; Hetz, 2021) 

Throughout the first eight chapters of RDT, Duroy sketches the portrait of the narrator’s 
family as well as the privileged life he used to lead in an unnamed country in West Africa 
until two abrupt consecutive tragic events — the murder of his parents and the rape of his sister 
before his eyes — compel him to run for his life, “ Je n’ai pas eu le choix. J’ai fui sans me 
retourner, j’ai fui la mort [...] J’ai sauté par la fenétre [...] et j’ai couru comme un fou.’’ 
(Chap. 8) [I did not have much of a choice. I ran away without looking back, I escaped death. 


I jumped out of the window and ran like a mad man]. Supported by a nun who offers him 500 


' Tn anthropological jargon, an ‘emic’ approach refers to the description of a particular language or culture, for 
example, in terms of its internal elements yielding an insider’s viewpoint. 
> The etic’ approach denotes an objective study of a particular language or culture by focusing on external or 
non-structural elements offering thereby an outsider’s perspective. 
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Euros to leave the country, Kouamé finds himself at the age of 14 on the road to an unknown 
exile. Thus, framed as an undesired consequence of uncontrollable circumstances, the reason 
behind the latter’s escape echoes the terms of the 1951 Refugee Convention which [narrowly] 
define refugees as helpless victims “buffeted by external events’? (Mc Dowell, 2013, 68, qtd 
inS.Clark et al., 2023, 4). In this sense, Kouamé is presented as radically different from 
“agentive, [...] and future-oriented’’ (Kirmayer, 2013, vii—viii) un-authorised cross-border 
journeyers perceived by the Refugee Regime as undeserving of protection and care. 

Another marker of refugee deservingness articulated in Kouamé’s ventriloquised account 
is the degree of violence and exploitation as well as a persistence of “a feeling of fear of being 
persecuted or killed'’” in transit spaces wherein he initially intended to settle: “J’étais 
beaucoup trop occupé 4a [...] survivre dans un pays ou chaque jour je peux étre tué, pour 
songer a ce que j’ai perdu.” (Chap.23) [I was far too busy trying to survive in a country where 
I could be killed (any time) to think about what I had lost]. The hostility of the environment, 
the racial discrimination and utter exploitation he endured in Libya, Morocco and Algeria, 
compel him to pursue his unauthorised journey in search of a safe haven: “[le propriétaire du 
chantier] a un pistolet accroché a sa ceinture. Il pourrait te tuer sur le trottoir que méme la 
police rigolerait [sic]” (Chap.23) [(the owner of the construction site) has a pistol attached to 
his belt. He could bump you off on the side walk that even the police would laugh about it]. 
Gradually, the “specter of the ideal refugee” (S. Clark et al., 2023, 9) starts to find shape. 
Duroy reinforces the illusion that Kouamé is in full control of his narration by maintaining 
traces of orality, or what Miguel Barnet calls “decantada [decanting]’’ (Webb, 2019, 6), 
through the insertion of informal/colloquial communication modes (e.g.,““que méme la police 
rigolerait”). 

Kouamé further endorses his ventriloquised identity construction as the replica of the 
deserving refugee archetype in epi-textual venues (perhaps upon the advice of the book 
publishers) by displaying his indebtedness towards the prospective host nation through a 
discursive logic of ‘fitting in’ and ‘giving back’ (Haw, 2021). As Clark et al. (2023) observe, 
there is a neo-liberal element in the ‘ideal refugee’ trope which sets heightened expectations 
upon the (would-be) sanctuary seeker including being “hyperproductive, hyper-grateful and 
hyperpatriotic to overcome any questions of their ‘value’ to the nation that has taken 
them in.” (13). Clearly, Kouamé seems to have internalised the different social markers of this 
European ‘categorical fetish’ as conveyed by his outward performance of gratitude to the 
French people for “the gift of resettlement” (S.Clark, 2023, 10) when hosted by Michel 
Drucker April 1, 2018: “Je suis arrivé le ventre vide, maintenant je parle la bouche pleine. [...] 


1Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees (1951, 137), Art.1.A.2. 
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'» TT arrived on 


Payer mes impéts[...] c’est un peu comme rendre tout ce qu’on m’a donné ici. 
an empty stomach now I speak with a full mouth. [...] Paying my taxes- [...] it’s a bit like 
repaying (France) for how much she has done for me.] 


>> that France could derive from his 


Kouamé’s self-minimisation to an “extractive value 
labour contribution entraps him within a neoliberal logic of ‘give and take’. Reconsidered 
together, the aforementioned characteristics of the ‘deserving refugee archetype’ constitute a 
‘prescriptive’ account on refugee-ness to be consumed and internalised by prospective asylum 
seekers who do not “fill these ‘normative’ requirements’’ (Clark et.al., 2023, 8) and as a 
result, may be potentially deterred from pursuing their illegalised journey to Europe. 
Accordingly, Kouamé not only adopted but also replicated and perpetuated Europe’s narrow 


and arbitrary refugee status deservingness discourses. 


Conclusion: (Mis) Communication of Kouamé’s Identity and (neo) Colonial Empathy 


Notwithstanding its attempt to communicate an alternative cross-border story and thereby 
puncture the dehumanising mainstream depictions of so-called ‘African boat migrants,’ RDT 
fails to mobilise decolonial forms of empathy, political action and justice (Pedwell, 2016). 
Instead, as this paper sought to demonstrate, Kouamé’s ventriloquised (and later internalised) 
victimising rhetoric culminates in the reinforcement of essentialist and reductive readings of 
individual and group identity (Beausoleil, 2013, 5) and in invites neo-colonial forms of 
sympathetic engagement, i.e., “an over-identification with the Other*”’- “substitut[ing] the 
‘you’ with the as if it were me’(Sommer, 1995, 925, qtd in Beausoleil, 2013, 10). This 
symbolic act of dis-placement — “the process of imaginatively assuming [kouamé’s] situation 
[by] entering into his body and becom [ing] in some measure the same person with him’’ 
(Pedwell, 2016, 5) through authorial ventriloquisation and readers’ appropriation of his 
suffering is highly problematic. Duroy’s ventriloquial performance succeeds in constructing 
Kouamé as a cogent replica of ‘the deserving refugee archetype’, and in so doing, contributes 
to the perpetuation of the naturalised authority of this categorical fetishism and thereby 
excludes any form of meaningful engagement beyond [the story’s] immediate 
consumption.(Sommer, 1995) As such, Kouamé remains restrained within the parameters of 
“Euro-American genealogies of empathy [which are contingent upon] discourses which 


routinely take for granted a socially privileged subject as potential empathiser and a less 


'KOUAME - VIVEMENT DIMANCHE (01 avril 2018). YouTube. Available at https://youtu.be/BBiBnCwrGcE 
[Accessed January 27, 2024] 


°S. Clark et al., (2023, 14). 
3S. Clark et al., (2023, 19). 
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privileged (non-White) Other as sufferer” (Pedwell, 2016, 14-15). Ironically, while attempting 
to ‘rescue’ Kouamé’s story from the ‘seas of oblivion’, Duroy ultimately ended up mis- 
communicating his complex identity by ‘sliding into his skin’ and thereby effacing the 
distance between ‘Self? and ‘Other’ that “make[s] politics possible and allows the ‘concrete 
other’ to emerge” (Arendt 1963: 6, qtd in Beausoleil, 2013, 10). In this sense, readers become 
“ironic witness[es] [sympathetic towards(refugees) and suspicious of] this Western 
ventrilocation of human suffering” (Chouliaraki, 2017, 20). As an abridgement of this 
problematic form of migrant story rescue through co-authorship and ventriloquy, Didier 
Yene’s words — which serve as an epigraph to this paper — could be a poignant concluding 


note: “Il y a un risque si tu laisses ceux qui ne |’ont pas vécu écrire a ta place.” 
y 
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Abstract 


This paper attempts to study Native Son (1940) as a work that centers on the politics of race 
and issues of racism and family relationships. The work reflects the writer’s concern of the 
time and mirrors the identity of the author as an African American writer. There will be a 
case study of the character of Bigger Thomas as a black individual who has witnessed the 
impact of racial discrimination and violence in Chicago’s South Side in the 1930’s. Indeed, 
experiencing blackness is stressed in the work through its division into three major parts 
entitled: “Fear”, “Flight” and “Fate”, all of which dramatize Bigger Thomas’ continuous 
quest for racial identity. Accordingly, Native Son deals with blackness through Bigger 
Thomas’ distorted and tragic representation. As a matter of fact, Bigger experiences 
“double consciousness” which W.E.B connects to “the contradictions of African American 
life in a white world” (45). Bigger, whose individual identity is shaped by the collective 
identity of his community, is represented all over the work through both myths of the 
“black savage murderer” and the “black rapist”. This makes of him a “subhuman rapist’’. 
Indeed, robbing the African American Bigger Thomas of his identity and individuality 
through denying his humanity and restricting his blackness to sexuality justifies his 
inability to establish a human connection through verbal communication. This, in turn, 
highlights the portrayal of the African American race as an exiled and entrapped race and 
mirrors as well the writer’s apocalyptic vision as suggested in his book. 


Keywords: communication, racial identity, violence, sexuality 


Résumé 


Cet article tente d’étudier Native Son (1940) comme une ceuvre qui est centrée sur les 
questions de race, de racisme et de relations familiales. L’ceuvre refléte les préoccupations 
de l’époque ainsi que |’identité de |’auteur en tant qu’écrivain Afro-américain. On tentera 
d’étudier le personnage de Bigger Thomas en tant qu’individu noir qui a été soumis a la 
discrimination raciale et a la violence dans le Sud de Chicago pendant les années 1930. En 
effet, l'expérience du noir est soulignée dans I'ceuvre a travers sa division en trois grandes 
parties intitulées : « Peur », « Fuite » et « Destin ». Tout cela dramatise la quéte continue de 
Videntité raciale de Bigger Thomas. En conséquence, le roman de Wright traite cette 
thématique a travers la représentation déformée et tragique de Bigger qui fait l’expérience 
d’une « double conscience » que W.E.B relie aux « contradictions de la vie afro-américaine 
dans un monde blanc » (45). Bigger, dont l'identité individuelle est fagonnée par l'identité 
collective de sa communauté, est représenté dans |’ensemble de I'ceuvre a travers les mythes 
du « sauvage noir » et du « violeur ». Cela fait de lui un « violeur inhumain ». En effet, 
priver l’ Afro-Américain Bigger Thomas de son identité et de son individualité en niant son 
humanité et en limitant sa valeur 4 la sexualité justifie son incapacité 4 établir un lien 
humain a travers la communication verbale. Ceci, 4 son tour, met en évidence la 
représentation de la race afro-américaine comme une race exilée et piégée et refléte 
également la vision apocalyptique de I’ écrivain. 


Mots-clés : communication, identité raciale, violence, sexualité 
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Introduction 

The history of the South is characterized by traumatic events, such as slavery, that left its 
trace on blacks’ psychology through the inhumane treatment of blacks and their enslavement. 
Indeed, blacks were regarded as evil, savage and bestial creatures who were attributed with all 
the misdeeds and crimes of humanity. In this vein, Cathy Caruth affirms: “for history to be a 
history of trauma means that it is referential precisely to the extent that it is not fully perceived as it 
occurs, or to put it somewhat differently that a history can be grasped only in the very inaccessibility 
of its occurrence’? (Unclaimed Experience 18). Accordingly, Southerners perceived people in 
terms of a black and white dichotomy. This paper deals essentially with the character of 
Bigger Thomas whose individual identity is shaped by the collective identity of his 
community through his representation all over the work through different stereotypes 
denying, therefore, his humanity and restricting his blackness to sexuality. This, in turn, 
justifies his inability to establish a human connection through verbal communication. 

Indeed, the identity of blacks depends on obtaining recognition from whites in order to 
achieve recognized identities. In this context, Taylor stresses the interconnectedness between 
identity and recognition through declaring that “nonrecognition or misrecognition can inflict 
harm, can be a form of oppression, imprisoning some in a false, distorted and reduced mode of being’”’ 
(Politics 25-6). Consequently, the struggle for rights implies eliminating racial discrimination 
and getting the collective recognition of whites to assert the belonging of blacks and their 
racial mixing and hybridization within the enclosed circle of the southern society and 
community. Thus, the imposition of a code of whiteness represses the black self and 
ultimately causes their trauma and identity crisis. 

Accordingly, Bigger Thomas lives in a state of identity crisis which occurs when a person 
lacks “a sense of personal sameness and stability’? (Eriksen 18). That is to say that it happens 
when a person suffers from an inner turmoil due to his inability to construct his identity. As a 
matter of fact, the process of identity construction represents an intricate path as it is fraught 
with difficulties: 

Identity formation has its dark side and negative side, which throughout life can 


remain an untruly part of the total identity. Every person and every group harbors a 
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negative identity as the sum of all those identifications and identity fragments which 
the individual had to submerge in himself as undesirable or irreconcilable or which his 
group has taught him to perceive as the mark of ‘fatal difference’ in sex role or race, in 


class or religion (Eriksen Life History 22) 


The process of constructing one’s identity is perceived as a thorny and tricky way due to all 
the obstacles faced by the individual throughout his journey towards acquiring a stable 
identity. “To some extent, each of us chooses an identity, but identities are also formed by 
environmental forces out of our control’’, Erikson asserts (16). Thus, Bigger as a black person is 
judged following his ‘fatal difference’ which is characterized by negativity as it leads to his 
inner division. Therefore, Bigger is a trauma victim as he embodies inner racial conflicts and 
a psychological inner turmoil which ignites black colonial trauma. As a matter of fact, 
experiencing blackness in the book is stressed through its three major parts. On the one hand, 
“Fear’’ investiagtes the psychological factors that drive Bigger to murder Mary Dalton. On 
the other, “Flight’’ stresses Bigger’s feelings of freedom after committing his two crimes. The 
last part “Fate’’ adds an apocalyptic vision to the book through examining factors affecting 
Bigger’s life (Montgomery 454). 

In his book, Black Skin White Masks, Frantz Fanon refers to the degraded status of the 
white man through analyzing the black’s feeling: “I begin to suffer from not being a white man to 
the degree that the white man imposes discrimination on me, makes me a colonized native, robs me of 
all worth, all individuality tells me that I am a parasite on the world” (73). The state of exclusion of 
the black man that is highlighted in the previous quotation refers ultimately to Bigger 
Thomas’ feelings. In fact, it is “only in isolated, one-on one conversation- for example, when he 
explains to Gus that the white folks live inside him- does Bigger experience camaraderie with another 
Black man. This moment points to Bigger’s general inability to establish human connection through 
verbal communication” (Matthews 286). Stephen K. George asserts that Bigger tends to produce 
stereotypes about people who have already produced stereotypes against him instead of having real 
connection with them as an attempt to control his life (497). Therefore, Bigger Thomas could only 
overcome his black trauma through seeking recognition. 

In a similar context, Frantz Fanon links the process of seeking recognition to black 
trauma. He justifies the black person’s struggle for identity through affirming that “as long as 
he has not been effectively recognized by the other, that other will remain the theme of his actions 
[...]’’ (169). Therefore, for Fanon the black man’s internal conflicts are related to his act of 
measuring his worth in relation to others which means that the environment shapes the 
identity of the black man and can lead either to the individual’s self-confidence or to his 


identity crisis and trauma. 
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This justifies Bigger’s representation as an object all over the work as he behaves 
according to his society’s expectations of him as a black person. In Native Son, Wright 
declares 

Not only had he lived where they had told him to live, not only had he done what they 
told him to do, not only had he done these things until he had killed to be quiet of 
them, but even after obeying, after killing, they still ruled him. He was their property, 
heart and soul, body and blood. (331-32) 
Therefore, the black person is represented as a white man’s property which justifies Bigger’s 
lamentation that “if there had been one person in the Dalton household who viewed [him] as a 
human being, the crime could have been solved within one half hour” (Wright11). Mary’s 
perception as well is telling as she restricts Bigger’s identity to his race: “he is something 
exotic, a stereotypical ‘darky’ entertainer [who]has no real identity apart from his racial designation”, 
she declares (Wright 458). Her own point of view which centers around her whiteness leads 
Bigger to hate her “at that moment he felt toward Mary and Jan a dumb, cold and inarticulate hate” 
(Wright 67). 
Cathy Caruth defines trauma as: 
A term [which] is understood as a wound inflicted not upon the body but upon the 
mind- the breach in the mind’s experience of time, self and the world- is not like the 
wound of the body, a simple and healable event but rather an event...that is 
experienced too soon too unexpectedly, to be fully known and is therefore not 
available to consciousness until it imposes itself again, repeatedly in the nightmares 
and repetitious actions of the survivors. (3-4) 
Applying Caruth’s definition to Bigger Thomas, one can sense that his wound resides in other 
people’s perception of him. His extreme fear to be caught by Mrs Dalton and to be accused of 
raping Miss Mary led him to accidentally murder Mary Dalton. This refers to “The Rape 
Complex” as “White Northerners would automatically assume a sexual motive for any assault 
on a white woman” (Takeushi 67). This justifies the fact that Mary’s presence exacerbates 
Bigger’s feelings of alienation. In other words, Bigger Thomas ended up communicating his 
racial identity through the murder that he incidentally committed. Therefore, he is victim of 
his own society, which, ironically enough, ended up killing him. Although the first murder 
was an accident, the second one was planned. 

Hence, he ended up embracing the persona of the black rapist and murderer. 

The two murders epitomize his quest for manhood that is fulfilled through violence in order to 
assert power over his two victims: a white woman and a black woman who are respectively 


Mary Dalton and Bessie Mears. 
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This justifies Bigger’s assertion of the following: “but what I killed for, I am...What I killed 
for must’ve been good!...It must have been good! When a man kills, it’s for something. I didn’t know I 
was really alive in this world until I felt things hard enough to kill for’em...It’s the truth” (Wright 391 - 
92). This reinforces his desire to assert his power as a black person over the white race and 
especially over the white female body as “he felt that his murder of [Mary] was more than amply 
justified by the fear and shame she had made him feel’’ (Wright 108). This explains Bigger’s 
feelings of liberation after committing the murder which reinforces the idea that “violent 
behavior is a sign of psychological needs, where youth follow this path to fulfill their psychological 
needs [...] These include the need to enhance self-esteem, to correct perceived injustices’’ (Derguini 
45). 

Indeed, through Bigger Thomas, the racial tension between a black man and his white 
community is stressed as “when the Negro makes contact with the white world, a certain sensitizing 
action takes place. If his behavior is weak, one observes a collapse of the ego [...]. The goal of his 
behavior will be the other’ (Fanon 119). In fact, Bigger’s “collapse of ego’’ is stressed through 
his embodiment of the white people’s perception of him as a black rapist. As a traumatized 
subject, he is as well a victim to the white male southern ideology. Accordingly, destiny plays 
an important role in shaping Bigger Thomas’ identity as being doomed and ill-fated. Bigger’s 
reflection on the murder accentuates this idea: “Hell, she made me do it! I couldn’t help it! She 
could’ve known better! She should’ve left me alone, dod-damnit!’’ (Wright 108). 

As a matter of fact, whiteness in Native Son is presented as a socio-racial mechanism of 
power. In this context, J. Eric Oliver declares that “throughout most of America’s history, 
whiteness has been given a preeminent status as a racial category compared with all other groups” 
(163). Accordingly, America’s history is characterized by the supremacy of whiteness and the 
tendency toward racial othering and the categorization of people into two separate entities 
“us” and “them” which implies categorizing the black culture as another culture through 
constituting a sense of consciousness of the other’s culture. This is referred to by Homi. K. 
Bhabha in The Location of Culture as “the knowledge of cultural difference” (45) which 
implies considering the black culture as “a body of difference’’ (46). This refers to the link 
between blackness and the politics of difference. This idea is made obvious in Native Son 
through stressing Bigger’s consciousness of his racial identity: 

He was very conscious of his black skin and there was in him a prodding conviction 
that Jan and men like him had made it so that he would be conscious of that black 
skin...Maybe they did not despise him? But they made him feel his black skin by just 
standing there looking at him, one holding his hand and the other smiling... (Wright 
67) 
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Bigger’s own consciousness makes of his life being governed by both fear and hatred (Notes 
of a Native Son, P22). Racial consciousness frustrates Bigger and makes of him a violent 
other who indulges in criminal deeds in an attempt to escape white people’s views of him as a 
black rapist. Paradoxically enough, this fear led to his own ill-fate and entrapment within the 
same stereotypes that he seeks to escape from. This contributes to his racial confusion. 
Accordingly, Bigger’s identity is both socially and culturally constructed as “reading Bigger 
through the lens of performative signifyin(g) opens up his identity as not only socially and 
culturally constructed by race-thinking but also adds dimensions of performativity” (Muller 
338). This refers to Bigger’s fluid identity which changes all over the course of the novel as 
opposed to the traditional conception of race according to which identity is fixed. This also 
justifies the representation of Mary’s suffocation as though it were an actual rape: 
He grew tight and full, as though about to explode. Mary’s fingernails tore at his hands 
and he caught the pillow and covered her entire face with it, firmly. Mary’s body 
surged upward and he pushed downward upon the pillow with all his weight, 
determined that she must not move or make any sound that would betray him. His 
eyes were filled with the white blur moving toward him in the shadows of the room. 
Again Mary’s body heaved. (Wright 97-98) 
Bigger’s behavior is governed by racial trauma as he perceives Mary’s body as a threat to his 
own existence. She threatens him through her white body that is why he resorts to hide her 
body through burning it. This act is due to the racial culture he was confronted with from an 
early age that keeps nurturing his thoughts in a southern racist background. Henceforth, 
Mary’s white body threatens Bigger Thomas’s individual psyche. Her [Mary’s] body 
combines a highly unsurmountable fear lying in his fear of the white female body in general 
with a psychological pain. This is due to the propagated racist culture that condemns with 
rape any black person discovered alone with a white woman. Accordingly, his race 
consciousness was simply awaiting the preconceived punishment. 

Therefore, Bigger Thomas perceives Mary’s white body as a threat to his own identity. In 
this vein, in Black Skin, White Masks, Frantz Fanon states that “the real other for the white man 
is and will continue to be the black man and conversely”’ (161). Bigger’s attitude upon recognizing 
that he incidentally, out of terror, ended up killing Mary Dalton translates this idea as “he 
stood with her body in his arms in the silent room and cold facts battered him like waves sweeping in 
from the sea; she was white; she was a woman; he had killed her; he was black; he might be caught; he 
did not want to be caught; if he were they would kill him’’ (Wright 77). This leads Bigger Thomas 
to resort to decapitate Mary’s body in order to be able to hide it. This act constitutes a product 
of various accumulations of racial injustice that he is no longer able to endure. As a matter of 


fact, “the white gaze constructs Bigger’s identity” (Ruman and Hadiuzzman 7). This justifies 
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his reflection that “he did not feel sorry for Mary; she was not real to him, not a human being; he had 
not known her long or well enough for that’? (Wright 108). Linda Martin Alcoff asserts that 
identitities are “visibly marked on the body itself guiding if not determining the way we perceive and 
judge others and are perceived and judged by them”’ (Visible Identities 5). This quotation signals 
the correlation between identity and the body. Therefore, the body underscores the effects of 
racial difference. On the other hand, Frantz Fanon argues that “the Negro suffers in his body 
quite differently from the white man’’ (Black Skin 138). This quotation highlights the Negro’s 
intense suffering as his internalization of racism contributes to his identity crisis. Accordingly, 
he ends up communicating his racial identity through revolting which functions as a strategy 
to make himself visible. As a matter of fact, “Bigger’s identity crisis is more of a struggle to 
separate his own impressions from the projections of the racist society around him” (Ruman 
and Hadiuzzman 9). 

Bigger’s upbringing amidst this atmosphere of racism removes him further from his 
society but also from his humanity. Not only does this make of him unable to establish any 
sort of social contact with both the black and the white race, but even drives him away from 
all the human qualities he has. Bigger becomes thus, lacking all traces of possible social 
contact. The frequent association of Bigger with bestial imagery suggests his embodiment of 
the black beast figure. Different instances all over the work refer to this figure as he is 
referred to as a “black lizard’’ (408), “a black mad dog’’ (409), a “hardened black thing’’, a 
“rapacious beast’’ (410), “a worthless ape’’, and a “cunning beast’’ (413). Racism in the book 
is also explored through the representation of the attitude of white folks toward the murder 
and through the racist terminology they used to define Bigger: “kill that black ape’’ (270), 
“burn that black ape’’ (334), “he looks exactly like an ape’’ (279). 

All the previous instances demonstrate the rigid social stratification under the weight of 
which Bigger Thomas has never been able to provide his own being with a sense of unity and 
self-completion. His search for personal meaning and identity becomes symbolic of his 
attempt to find a way out of a world that spurns him. Society plays a considerable role in 
shaping Bigger’s life and bringing about his final demise. 

Bigger’s relationship with Bessie Mears further illustrates the way he internalizes the 
discourse of white southerners. Bigger becomes very touchy and mistrustful of people’s 
intentions. At one point, Bigger seems to draw satisfaction from the fact that he harms Bessie 
and abuses her sexually to debase her. Many critics take such an instance, together with the 
violence he exhibits towards Mary Dalton, as a proof of Bigger’s inferiority complex. His 
painful past proves to be part and parcel of his being. Instead of securing a sense of 
rootedness, Bigger’s past proves to be rather a source of deracination and personal turmoil: 
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He hated his family because he knew that they were suffering and that he was 
powerless to help them. He knew that the moment he allowed himself to feel to its 
fullness how they lived, he would be swept outside of himself with fear and despair. 
So he held toward them an attitude of iron reserve; he lived with them, but behind a 
wall, a curtain. And toward what his life meant to enter fully into his consciousness, 
he would either kill himslef or someone else. (Wright 9) 
Bigger’s oppressive past forms, thus, “a psychic space’’ which encages him for the rest of his 
life, until it ultimately leads to his tragic death. Over the course of the novel, however, his fear 
of the other turns out to be a fear of his own self. His tragic flaw is probably that he is driven 
by a hatred of himself and a disdain for his personal history, bringing a great deal of trouble 
and sorrow upon himself. Therefore, his struggle for survival is not only against the society in 
which he lives, but against his own divided self as well. As a matter of fact, both Bessie and 
Mary serve as “mirror images” of his own divided self (Takeushi 66). Indeed, Bigger realizes 
that “there were two Bessies: one a body that he had just had and wanted badly again; the 
other was in Bessie’s face, it asked questions; it bargained and sold the other Bessie to 
advantage” (Wright 140). This means that the two women function as two dichotomies of his 
split self. 

Thus, Native Son provides the reader, not only with a stereotypical reading of black 
experience, but also with a challenging reading that concerns the racist life and mentality. 
Bigger Thomas turns into a sympathetic figure, a victim rather than a murderer. Therefore, he 
represents a scapegoat of his community simply because his story is narrated through what 
Bockting terms as “collective consciousness’’ as he is reported through shared beliefs and 
stereotypes about him without giving him space to translate his inner psyche. Accordingly, 
scapegoating blacks is due to their enigmatic position that whites cannot tolerate as they think 
that blacks harm blood purity through miscegenation. The human condition in the book is 
presented through the language of trauma and through the scapegoating process. Confusion in 
terms of codes of social conduct characterizes the black person’s behavior. Violence, 
ultimately, constitutes a conspicuous sign of this confusion as the individual’s crisis becomes 
apparent when he inflicts harm upon others. 

This justifies the inability to establish human connection through verbal communication 
as “in the end there is no connection for Bigger with the outside world, but only a distorted and 
twisted connection within himself concerning the rightness of what he did’’ (George 503). “This 
fragmented and dual experience’’, described by WEB Du Bois as double consciousness and 
by Wright as Double Vision, “sets black male characters apart from their social context and 


accounts for their association of masculinity with rebellion against both black and white 
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communities’? (Maaloum 300). This highlights the portrayal of the African American race as an 


exiled and entrapped race and mirrors as well the writer’s apocalyptic vision as suggested in 


his book. 
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Abstract 

Sub-Saharan migration to the Maghreb was discerned on social media long before 
traditional media. To marginal groups, social media is a multimodal discursive system 
beyond time and borders. Indeed, the “Connected Migrant” is capable of “instantaneously 
switch[ing] between several” identities (Diminescu, 2020). This study scrutinizes self- 
representations of sub-Saharans in social media using Multimodal Critical Discourse 
Analysis (MCDA), coupled with resources from Symbolic Interactionism. I analyze a 
corpus of 151 media pieces produced between 2017 and 2023 and collected from 15 
Facebook and Tiktok profiles of sub-Saharan migrants who live or lived in the Maghreb 
countries. I focus on the discursive strategies of self-representations they adopt on 
digiscapes to construct their new collective ‘black’ identity in contrast to the white 
‘souraka’ identity. Findings show that digiscapes become transnational mediascapes, where 
sub-Saharans “other” themselves from the host society, re-negotiate their identities and 
unite to forge a deterritorialized community of ‘martyrs’. 


Keywords: self-representations, identity, digiscapes, MCDA, sub-Saharans, Maghreb 


Résumé 

La migration subsaharienne vers le Maghreb a été discernée sur les réseaux sociaux bien 
avant les médias traditionnels. Les réseaux sociaux constituent un systéme discursif 
multimodal au-dela du temps et des frontiéres, pour les groupes marginaux, « Le migrant 
connecté » est un migrant capable « de switcher instantanément entre plusieurs » identités 
(Diminescu, 2020). Cette étude examine les auto-représentations des Subsahariens sur les 
réseaux sociaux en utilisant l'analyse multimodale critique du discours (MCDA), ainsi que 
des éléments de la théorie des interactions symboliques. J'analyse un corpus constitué de 
151 éléments médiatiques produits entre 2017 et 2023 et collectés a4 partir de 15 profils 
Facebook et TikTok de migrants subsahariens vivant ou ayant vécu dans un pays du 
Maghreb. Je me penche sur les stratégies discursives d'auto-représentation qu'ils adoptent 
sur les digiscapes pour construire leur nouvelle identité collective ‘noire’ en opposition avec 
l'identité 'souraka' blanche. Les résultats montrent que les digiscapes sont devenus des 
mediascapes transnationaux, ot les Subsahariens confirment leur “altérité” de la société 
d'accueil, re-négocient leurs identités et s'unissent pour forger une communauté 'martyre' 
déterritorialisée. 


Mots-clés. auto-représentations, identité, digiscapes, MCDA, subsahariens, maghreb 
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Introduction 

The (re)emergence of migration routes between sub-Saharan Africa and Europe, via 
Maghreb countries, is gaining increasing attention from politicians and academics. This 
attention is concurrent with the intense media coverage- usually on account of sea tragedies. 
The phenomenon is relatively recent in its media dimension, notably in Tunisia and Morocco. 
In 2011, a political upheaval ignited the region, starting with the Tunisian “Jasmine” 


revolution carving its way to Libya before being smothered in Algeria and Morocco!. 


These “movements” redounded to an increase in Maghrebi and sub-Saharan migrants in 
Europe and, consequently, greater visibility of their migratory trends across the Sahara. While 
such mobility has always existed, it previously involved citizens from few countries (Mali, 
Niger, Chad) who moved for seasonal work in Libya or for college studies in Tunisia or even 
to settle in Morocco/ Mauritania. However, the tightening of European controls at the external 
Schengen borders, as well as diplomatic conflicts? regarding the "porosity" of borders in the 
Maghreb, have shifted the migration issue. 

Sub-Saharan migration was discerned on social media long before traditional media and 
political spheres in the Maghreb. Yet, even though attention was paid to them, representations 


of sub-Saharan migrants overflew through the lens of ‘others’? whereas their version is 


? Both countries witnessed popular movements, although not well mediatized. In Morocco, the 20 February 
movement was manipulated into conciliation through a recomforting royal speech using the Egyptian and Syrian 
cases as warning, and the opposition tactics failed to mobilize the movement. In 2016, the upheaval was 
reignited by the Hirak, yet again abated. For a thorough idea about the post-2011 Moroccan political scene, 
please consult Badran (2022). 

> Le., the diplomatic crises between Spain and Morocco, Italy and Tunisia, Tunisia and Algeria. 

3 Cf, MARTINEZ LIROLA (Marfa), "Linguistic and visual strategies for portraying immigrants as people 


deprived of human rights." Social Semiotics 27.1, Routledge, 2017, p. 21; HLIOUI (Amal), "Representations of 
sub-Saharans in Tunisian Media: A Discourse Historical Approach to Silencing and Othering", in eds Marceno 
(Serena) & SAJEVA (Giulia) Migrations: Governance, Policies, and Rights, Mimesis International, 2023(a), p. 
111; and HLIOUI (Amal), "Tunisian ‘Escapees’- Sub-Saharan ‘Invaders’: Tunisian Media Discourse(s) on 
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seldom accounted for. Thus, the bulk of media representation poses a continuum between 
them and their color (black), status (irregular) and perceived nature (criminals/ victims). A 
nuanced construction of sub-Saharan identity(ies) is increasingly difficult as sub-Saharans are 
assigned a generic one-fits-all identity resting upon othering, amalgamation, and symbolic 
annihilation. 

This article builds on several lacunas in the research on the Global South-North migration 
trends which disregards sub-Saharan migrants’ voice/ stories. Moreover, the methodology is 
usually restrictive, based on field work and geared towards predefined themes and ‘desired’ 
objectives. Finally, the little examination of sub-Saharan migrants’ representations 
problematized their existence resulting in polarized constructions of their identity, i.e. 
deviants vs. victims, outgroup vs ingroup, etc. 

Indeed, little research on the migrant’s self-narratives attempted to study media self- 
representations. In spite of this epoch "unleash[ing] the largest flow of digitally reproduced 
words, images and sounds"!, the migrants’ own visual/ linguistic representations remain 
under-researched’. This ‘myopia’ is more puzzling in Global South migration, where trends 
and policies are at the forefront of research at the detriment of the migrants’ motives. 

To address such gaps, this research concerns itself with the visual/ linguistic self- 
representations of sub-Saharan migrants in the Maghreb as spontaneous narrative(s) on social 
media, i.e., “digiscapes’ or loci of digital discourse. Such an endeavor may constitute a great 
track for a more balanced analysis. In fact, this multimodal analysis, other than its academic 
contribution to literature, is important to study the discursive identity (re)construction and join 
the ongoing academic conversation on sub-Saharan migrants’ integration and reception. 


Theoretical Background of the Study 


Crimmigration", in: Proceedings of the Migration Conference, University of Hamburg: IV Migration 
Governance, 2023(b), Transnational Press, London, p.248. 
1 NAIL (Thomas), “Introduction: The Age of the Image”, in Theory of the Image. Oxford University Press, USA, 
2019, p.1. 
2 Cf CHOULIARAKI (Lilie), "Symbolic bordering: The self-representation of migrants and refugees in digital 
news.", The International Journal of Media and Culture, 15 (2), 2017, p.78; and BATISAI (Kezia) & DZIMIRI 
(Patrick), "Not Just a Foreigner: ‘Progressive’(Self-)Representations of African Migrants in the Media." 
Mediating Xenophobia in Africa: Unpacking Discourses of Migration, Belonging and Othering. Springer 
International Publishing, 2020, p.323. 
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The axis of ‘migrant identity’ has usually been problematized as an “identity trouble” or a 


“contested identity"! 


. The migratory experience results in challenging ‘identity politics’ as 
migrants sway between host-country “commitments” and home-country “loyalties”: an 
estrangement expressed in the permanently placeless self, switching codes to adapt in a 


992 


“liquid modernity”. Bauman’s metaphor captures this instability and begs the question of 


identity reconstruction and adaptation strategies. 


This understanding of migration finds its roots in the ‘in-between-ness' which is 


generative of “double absence”* 


. To Sayad, “[i]mmigrating is to immigrate with one’s history, 
traditions...one’s language and religion...”*. What appears an optimistic prospect for migrant 
experience and identity is soon shattered by the quasi-impossibility of reconciling the ‘old’ 
habits with the ‘new’ social fabric of the host country. The migrant’s experience is therefore 
paved with intrinsic ontological paradoxes. 


Indeed, Abdelmalek invokes the “double isolation”*, “double relation of attraction and 
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repulsion”®, “double experience of existence”’, and “double identity’® accompanying the 
migratory experience. This duality of absence and presence or belonging and non-belonging 
ensues in a “double absence”. The impact of such (im)mobilization on identity is 
multifaceted, and Sayad’s discussion of integration/ assimilation eventuates the intricate 
questions of the identity dynamics posing upon multiple trips back and forth between real and 


metaphorical territories and temporalities. 


With the advent of postcolonial theories, the understanding of identity continued to sway 
between the (1) preservation of diasporic/ communal solidarity and collective memory, and (ii) 
hybridity. Stuart Hall, for instance, decried the illusion of origin and unity. Treating the 
Caribbean case of migration, he commented on how uprooting migrants through 


(im)mobilization, and forcing them into the plantation economy coerced them into being 


' TEDEMA (Rick) & CALDAS-COULTHARD (Carmen Rosa), "Introduction: Identity trouble: Critical discourse 
and contested identities." in Identity trouble: Critical discourse and contested identities. London: Palgrave 


Macmillan UK, 2008. p.1. 
> BAUMAN (Zygmunt), Liquid Modernity, Cambridge: Polity Press. 2000. 


3 SAYAD (Abdelmalek), La double absence. Des illusions de I'émigré aux souffrances de l'tmmigré. Média 


Diffusion, 2016 


4 Ibid, p.5- Translation mine. 
5 Ibid, p.9 
6 Ibid, p. 11. 
7 Ibid, p.14 and p.16 
8 Ibid, p.16. 
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‘unified’ “across their differences” and robbed them of any chance to “access [...] their 
past”’!. 

The two seemingly different cases of North Africans and Afro-Caribbeans have in 
common an endlessly agonistic process of “production, which is never complete...always 


constituted within, not outside, representation” 


. Nevertheless, Hall argues that such hybridity 
and recreation may entail a rediscovery of identity. He asserts that 'hidden histories’ are at the 
core of great social movements like anti-colonialism. Hall sees the possibility of coherence 
within incoherence: the lost identity of the migrants is therefore retrieved through 
reconnecting the present and past, the 'what we really are' and 'what we have become’’. 

In modern days, with the omnipresence of digiscapes and digital representation(s), we 
have all become Netizens- citizens of the net. Starting from the 2000s, the world has 
witnessed an explosion of information technologies, developing from internet-created 
material to user-generated content with the advent of social media like Hi5* and Facebook. 
Researchers understood that this phenomenon had to be scrutinized in close connection to 


migration. In 2008, Dana Diminescu, issued an “epistemological manifesto” where the 


protagonist is the “connected migrant” whose identity is transnational par excellence. 


In her article, she explores how information and communication technologies redefine a 
new bond between the migrants, their community of origin and their host community. This 
new connectedness abraded the traditional hegemonic image of the migrant as an uprooted 
person to put in place a figure of connected migrant. Up until recently, theorizing about 
mobile populations fixated on the notions of absence, cleavage, ‘contrast’- or what Diminescu 
calls “series of breaks and oppositions’”°. She affirms that such conception of migrant 
experience is invalidated by the new connectedness, capable of recreating and abridging 
emotional and geographic bonds with the host and home lands similarly. Being accessible- 
owing to reduced cost and logistic availability- social networks allow migrants to be present 
in their host and home communities. The “double absence” is thus transformed into a “double 


presence”. 


' HALL (Stuart), “Cultural Identity and Diaspora”, in In J. Rutherford (Ed.), Identity: Community, Culture, 
Difference. Routledge, London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1990, p.227. 


2 Ibid, p.222. 
3 Ibid, p.225. 


4 While Facebook is still used as the largest social networking site (with over 3 billion users monthly, as per 
Statista), Hi5’s popularity declined since its peak in the mid-2000s. 


> DIMINESCU (Dana), "The connected migrant: An epistemological manifesto." Social science information 
47.4, 2008, p. 566. 
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Migration scholars explored digital networks’ potential as alternative outlets for migrants 
to redefine their identity, resist hegemony and raise their voice. For instance, via an 
ethnographic survey of Italians in London, Sara Marino (2015) studies identity and 
community formation and negotiation. She argues that digital tools foster “diasporic identity” 


and drive “a sense of transnational identity” within an e-diaspora’. 


According to Symbolic Interactionism (SI), identity is a social construct; thus, social 
identity is an ongoing negotiation between self-identity and assigned identity through 
positioning. Within the zeitgeist, there is no room for one single migrant identity- national or 
racial. Migrants rather assume plural identities according to their multi-positioning(s). The 
concept of positioning posits that identity is socially negotiated at several intersecting levels 
like speakers, ‘characters’, discourse(s), interactions, ideologies, social practices, and 
institutions”. To de Fina, “positioning...constitutes a middle ground construct that allows for 


linking local talk and identities with socio-cultural processes and relations”? 


, thus allowing us 
to reframe meaning in renewable contexts. Hence, positioning conceptualizes migrants, being 
a social group, as agents endowed with linguistic resources to assume conversational 
positions both for themselves and others. Positioning is a spatial metaphor for the discourse 
loci occupied by the speakers. It suggests that identities shift constantly- physically and 


virtually. 


Goffman’s ‘staging’ or “presentation of self? echoes ‘positioning’, and both SI concepts 
advance that identity is dynamic, discursive and dialogical as per the social position assumed 
by the speaker. In this SI logic, self-identity is reshuffled to resist perceived social identity. 
Accordingly, any approach to migrants’ identity politics ought to be cross-disciplinary and 
eclectic as investigating the discursive construction of identity “requires two lenses, the lens 


of discourse and the lens of construction, and bringing them to focus on identity”*. 


Conceptual framework and methodology 
1. Concepts and methods 


Research on ‘Identity’ construction has been in the vanguard of discourse studies and has 


become a mot d’ordre in intellectual debates>. The interaction between different communities, 


1 An e-diaspora is a digital community or diaspora where migrants identify themselves as members of an ingroup 
as opposed to non-members of an outgroup. 


> De Fina, Anna. "Positioning level 3: Connecting local identity displays to macro social processes." Narrative 
Inquiry 23.1 (2013): 40-61. 

3 Ibid, p. 58. 

4 BAMBERG (Michael), DE FINA (Anna), & SCHIFFRIN (Deborah), "Discourse and identity construction.” in 
Handbook of identity theory and research, Springer, 2011, p. 177. 


> WODAK (Ruth), "Critical Discourse Analysis." in The Routledge companion to English studies. Routledge, 
2014. 302-316. 
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due to new trends of migration, induced an increasing cross-disciplinary dialogue about 
identities, “media modalities...for identity construction and relationships among migrants”?. 
In this study, I draw on analytical tools from Multimodal Critical Discourse Analysis 
(hereinafter MCDA) as per Machin and Mayr (2012). This multimodality approach is praised 
for capturing the visual representations- along with textual ones- building on the set of 
concepts first introduced by Kress & van Leeuwen (2001). 

In culture studies, there is a growing interest in meaning-making processes in visual 
communication with a special attention to discourse(s), i.e., participants, messages, settings, 
etc. in their new modes of representation. Nonetheless, visual analysis in media and culture 
studies lacked a toolkit allowing for a more scientific and systematic interpretation, according 
to Machin & Mayr®. MCDA builds on the Critical Discourse Studies as conceptualized by 
Kress, Fairclough, Wodak and van Leeuwen. For instance, it draws upon multimodal social 
semiotics which is not only concerned with the meaning-making processes, but also the ways 
speakers use language, images, sounds and light to make meaning. In social semiotics, 
analysis is centered upon the in-context sign repertoire employed to convey attitudes since 
individuals can “plot the way [in which] the ideas, identities, and values” take life?. 

This approach reckons the multimodal nature of contemporary digital discourse and 
allows for a nuanced exploration of migrants’ use of various semiotic tools to shape their 
identity narratives. MCDA is significant in its ability to unravel the complexities of social 
media discourse, encompassing the visual communication strategies, which have long been 
left out in traditional linguistic analysis and facilitating a deeper insight into the 
(re)construction of migrant identity in the digital realm. This methodological choice, 
therefore, aligns seamlessly with the aim of capturing the richness and diversity of self- 
representations on TikTok and Facebook, offering a robust framework for the analysis of both 
discursive dimensions. 

My analysis is therefore informed by Machin & Mayr’s MCDA conceptual framework 
with elements from Symbolic Interactionism as a theory of social identity construction. For 
these frameworks to operate synchronically, I resort to Gee’s identity toolkit as an 


organizational framework guiding the analysis. GEE states that "people build identities... not 


' DE FINA (Anna) & TSENG (Amelia), "Narrative in the Study of Migrants." The Routledge handbook of 
migration and language, 2017, p.389. 


> MACHIN (David) & MAYR (Andrea), How to Do Critical Discourse Analysis: A Multimodal Approach, Sage 
publications, 2012, p.7. 


3 Ibid, p. 26. 
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just through language but by using language together with other ‘stuff’ that isn't language"’. 
He refers to intonation, symbols, and clothes, and gives the example of a gangster who can 
only identify as such through his use of certain jargons, symbols (graffiti), tools (weapon), 
etc. In 2000, Gee developed his identity toolkit asserting that discourse constructs identity 
through a socio-cultural process in connection to four socio-personal domains: (i) nature, (ii) 
institution, (iii) discourse, and (iv) affinity. The table sums up Gee’s conception of identity: 


Process Power Source of power 


1. Nacure-identity: 


a state developed from forces in nature 
2. Imstitucion-identity: 
a position authorized by authorities within institutions 
3. Discourse-identiry: 
an individual trait recognized in the discourse/ of/with “rational” 
dialogue individuals 


4. Affiniry-identiry: 
experiences shared in the practice of “affinity groups” 
Table: Four ways to view identity” 
2.Data collection 


Being a recent and underregulated research field, social media and internet research has 
gained momentum, urging for regulatory considerations due to the often-sensitive information 
collected and the situation of the people investigated. For ethical reasons, the ‘identity’ and 
privacy of the sub-Saharan migrants has to be protected. Thus, data were collected from open/ 
private TikTok and Facebook pages and groups. In the case of private Facebook groups, 
access was authorized by an administrator to whom the true identity and/ or goal of the 
researcher were divulged prior to any investigation. Moreover, data were collected while 
modifying the pseudonyms. Furthermore, excerpts collected from closed groups are not to be 
used- unless modified or translated- to avoid jeopardizing the users’ security. The sub- 
Saharan migrants’ community is a vulnerable social group, due to their illegalized status in 
host countries. Moreover, most suffer from double vulnerability because of age, gender, and 
race. Accordingly, when analyzing their social media content extreme caution is paid to avoid 
divulging their identities and locations. 

The collected data comprise text and non-text elements retrieved from 15 pages, accounts 
and groups, on Facebook and TikTok- the most used social media platforms by sub-Saharan 


migrants in the Maghreb. The monitoring extended from September 2022 to December 2023. 


1 GEE (James Paul), "Critical issues: Reading and the new literacy studies: Reframing the national academy of 
sciences report on reading." Journal of Literacy Research 31.3, 1999, p.1. 


> In GEE (James Paul), "Identity as an analytic lens for research in education." Review of research in education 
25.1, 2000, p.100. 
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Following the principle of purposive sampling rather than systematic collection, the corpus 
includes content produced by sub-Saharans living or having lived in one of the Maghreb 
countries. The choice of the social media platforms- Facebook and TikTok- is justified by the 
size of target audience and affordability compared to other platforms! whose scope is different 


and does not allow for the freedom associated with expression on FB and TikTok. 


The units collected, after syndication, are 151 (posts, comment threads, images/ screen 
grabs, text elements embedded in/ accompanying a photo/ video, and text overlay). The 
corpus was then categorized following the nature- text and visuals- to allow a thorough 
analysis of the two communication modes. The text units were not translated to allow for 
genuine treatment of the statements. However, the translation will be added in the analysis to 
clarify the connotations of some typical words and expressions. 

Findings and Discussion 


1.Overall findings 


The task of harmonizing different frameworks in analyzing a mixed (linguistic and visual) 
corpus is a challenging one. To proceed logically, I summarize some findings according to a 
four-level model incorporating the identity elements as per Gee’s toolkit, the representational 
elements (be it linguistic or visual), the discursive/ semiotic strategy used, and the 
interpretation as per Machin and Mayr conceptual framework. In Gee's words, we are what 
we are primarily because of our "nature(s)", our social "position(s)", our “individual 
9992 


accomplishments” as perceived by others, and our experience(s) within ‘affinity groups 


These four categories intersect and overlap. 


Representational element Discursive/ semiotic strategy Interpretations 
Identity Text- non-text or associations 
Elements 
Blackness Lexical field of Africanness Visibility and assertiveness 
Strength Structural opposition: black vs Subversion of stereotype 
N-Identity Attire white 
Difference Predication, nomination: “nous les 
blacks”, “kahlouch”, “black 
dignity” 
Semiotics of black Jesus Nee 
Reappropriation of blackness 
Coded discourse: Arabic Subversion Renegotiation of assigned 
peculiar words Satire and hyperbole identity Reappropriation of 
Use of dialect Legitimation practices othering discourse 
D-Identity Unique voice, charisma 


L’homme qui dit tout 


1 Compared to X, Instagram, and LinkedIn which are not used very often by sub-Saharan migrants. When 
monitoring LinkedIn, all the profiles detected were those of students or professionals seeking or offering job 
opportunities. Their publications are mostly non-personal and strictly professional/ academic. 
> Ibid, p.101. 
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I-Identity 


A-Identity 


Leader role: 

administrators, 

managers of a _ migration 
network, ambassadors for their 
countries, etc. 


Religious institution —_ leader 
(preaching and giving online 
sermons) 


Engaging in rituals, traditions 


Recurrence of boat/ engines 
photos and videos 


Metaphor of Noah’s arch 
(savior of the few good ones) 


Harga- boza 


Representing action in videos: 
marching, running forward 


A homogenous group- 


Live streaming and broadcast 
sermons 


2. Interpretation and Discussion 


A- (Re)negotiating Otherness and Reappropriating Stereotype 
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Le prophet Didi 


Functionalization (vs nomination) 


honorifics 


Over-lexicalization of the priest, 
the “prophet”, president 

Images of Jesus, churches 
Iconography of the cross 


Photos of ceremonies, clothes, etc. 


Use of deixis 
Modality (must, ought to) 


Naming strategies: prophéte, etc: 
“Nous... ambassadeurs...ici”. 


Objectivization - suppression 


Semantic field of the military: 
Soldiers, on a mission 


Collectivisation - 
impersonalization, genericization 
Shadowy or blurred faces 
Strong, fixed gaze 

Verbs with material outcomes 
(migrate, move, create, ...) 
Crucifixion images 


Verbs with mental-type processes 


(hope, envision, etc) 
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Fluid and dynamic identity 


An identity of leaders, 
‘missionaries’ 

Sacred journey 
Claiming rights 


Commitment 
Recognizing status 
Power, agency, voice 


Re-subjectivization of the 
space 


Sacred migration mission 


A group of ‘worshipers’ on a 
biblical mission 

Solidarity, metaphorically and 
really 


Counter-power 
Social actors 


Epitome of martyrdom, 
propulser of change 

Affinity: Care, thoughtfulness, 
humanity 


In the extracted text corpus, a significant us/ them opposition emerged in sub-Saharans 


self-representation revealing a re-negotiation of their identity on digiscapes. Indeed, rather 


than passively accepting dominant narratives labeling them as "deviant" or "victim" others', 


they actively reshape their self-perceptions by assuming agency. The “us” which has long 


been distanced as an outgroup is accepted as such, but on different terms and conditions. 


Through both linguistic and visual cues, they reframe their identity from a marginalized to an 


1 HLIOUI (Amal), 2023(a). 
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empowered one. Indeed, when referring to their nature-identity, they embrace blackness- 
traditionally perceived in the Maghreb as a sign of the “other”, i.e., the “African”, the non- 


Arab- as a symbol of strength and resilience. 


Furthermore, linguistic markers of solidarity are prevalent to counteract the dominant 
representations of sub-Saharans as isolated, deviant and/ or victimized. Indeed, in their self- 
representations, the pronouns ‘we’, ‘us’, ‘our’ are used frequently. This discursive strategy- 
collectivization- is also expressed through the extensive use of collective nouns like "family", 
"community" "brothers", "sisters" or even the coded collective references to "les fans de 
koumanli" and "les zo".' These discursive strategies contribute to subverting an imposed 
“otherness” and building further support and camaraderie, to convey unity and cohesion. 
Maghreb sub-Saharans choose a positive self-representation centered around the imagery of 
‘youth’, ‘vitality’, ‘success””, and ‘beautiful blackness’. 

The ‘color’ issue is re-perspectivized as a source of uniqueness. Kress & Van Leeuwen 
posit that reality is modulated in visual communication through color, focus and depth, thus 
perspectivization. Color is a traditional semiotic tool allowing for cohesion. This cohesion is 
visually exacerbated by the use of blackness as an Affinity-Identity of the sub-Saharan 
community. Some retrieved photos have in common a cohesive conceptualization of black 
individuals flocking together against an off-white background. The color black- which in art 
theory is labeled as ‘shade’ i.e., the absence of light- becomes therefore a trait of 
collectivization and impersonalization. When black is seen in the photo, features cease to 


mean anything, and only the gaze stands out.* 


In the first screengrab’, the focus is a collective image of sub-Saharans who have just 
arrived in the Spanish island El Hierro. The black skin is foregrounded, especially in the total 
absence of any white person, and further enhanced by the red covers. What is more striking in 
the image is the gaze. Although the features of the people in the video are not clear, the gaze 


of those who are looking straight at the photographer- four exactly- is that of resilience and 


1 We can count 23 instances where the comment or post starts with “la famille”, “bonsoir la famille, “salut la 


famille”, “fréres et soeurs”, “mes fréres 1a”, “chére communauté”, etc. In Nouchi, that is modern Ivorian dialect, 
oumanli" is bavardage and "zo" means the beautiful. 
K li" is bavard d"zo" the beautiful 


2 On the TikTok account @vivreamarrakech (44k followers) images of self-integration and success are 
promoted, and the videos attract hundreds of comments from the sub-Saharan “family”, requesting information 
or expressing support. 


3 KRESS (Gunther) & VAN LEEUWEN (Theo), Multimodal discourse: The modes and media of contemporary 
communication. London: Arnold Publishers, 2001 

4 The Facebook page, “L'homme Qui Dit Tout”, created in 2017, is maintained by many sub-Saharans living in 
Algeria, Tunisia, Mali and Guinea, with 35K likes and 53K followers. 


> For copyright issues, please consult the screengrab (00.41) of the video retrieved from 
https://www.facebook.com/watch/?v=383 1121067174485 
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‘challenge’ rather than that of ‘victimization’. This is totally fathomable within the spirit of 
the nature/discourse-identity sub-Saharans adopt when they represent themselves as 
“travelers”, “people on a mission”, etc. In their understanding, they are destined to move and 
migrate. 

Machin and Meyer (2012) advance that color operates as a mode of cultural symbolism. 
In sub-Saharan culture, black is the color of resilience, so unsurprisingly ‘black’ is over- 
lexicalized in sub-Saharans’ self-representation. In the photos and videos they choose to share 
on social media, sub-Saharans visually redefine their identity and challenge the conventional 
notions of beauty and desirability. In the next screengrab', although there is a white presence, 
the focus is on the four black people with the orange life vests. Unlike the first screengrab, the 
represented sub-Saharans are standing, waving and smiling. Yet, in both images, the color 
black is foregrounded at the detriment of any white presence with a latent message of victory 
even if it is expressed differently- resilience and challenge in the first and joy and exaltation 


in the second. 


a 


* 


Figure 1. Screen grab from a video: Jesus versus the Migrant” 

Kress & van Leeuwen (2001) establish parallels between visual cues and linguistic 
interpellations asserting that there is imaginary contact between the represented speaker and 
the viewer. The use of demand visuals*, or in this case videos, wherein the speaker gazes at 
the viewer through a close shot serves to establish intimacy, involvement- due to the frontal 
angle- and equal power dynamics -via eye level angle. In the video, the sub-Saharan preacher 
draws a parallel between himself as a representative of sub-Saharan migrants and Jesus 


Christ, epitome of martyrdom. From these optics, sub-Saharans are not victims but rather 


} Video published in August 2023, available at 
https://www.tiktok.com/@ dskh.lh.pr/video/7264 120545787022597 


> The video is shared in a private group. 


3 For a clear idea about the analysis of image choices, see Fig 43: interactive meanings in images, page 154 in 
Kress & van Leeuwen (2020). 
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martyrs of their migration mission- depicted as quasi biblical. The choice to highlight the sub- 
Saharan protagonist, in juxtaposition to a played down luminosity for Christ, seems to reflect 
an endeavor to make Jesus swarthy, challenging traditional depictions of white Jesus, creating 
affinity between him and the black audience. 

Rather than conforming to Eurocentric standards- also adopted by the ‘souraka’ or the 
white Arabs of Africa- sub-Saharan migrants prominently feature their racial and cultural 
heritage. In their visual self-representations, natural hairstyles, traditional colorful clothes, and 
symbols of cultural pride such as the cross are used to affirm their identity and celebrate their 
difference’. Reframing racial difference as a source of strength rather than stigma is central to 
redefining ‘otherness’. By embracing their race as beautiful and unique, they subvert the 
power dynamics inherent in processes of othering, positioning themselves not as passive 
victims, but as resilient and empowered individuals. 

In the photo published by the famous sub-Saharan activist Blamassé Touré’, the jeu de 
couleur is also revealing. The white tones along with blue colors used in the background 
convey a symbolism of serenity and purity. The protagonist, black and happy, seems to be in 
his own milieu, and the visual choices reflect peace and integration. What seems to be an odd 
juxtaposition of colors does not therefore create contrast or structural opposition, but cultural 
associations of harmony and belonging. Through this photo, he declares that he belongs to 
this land as his blackness does not contradict the whiteness of the buildings. Touré assumes 
his nature-identity within a broader cultural identity of integration rather than antagonism. 
What further corroborates these observations about the semiotics of the photo is the legend 
accompanying it: “Voici mon Houch Djerbien! A jamais Tounsi!”. Touré borrows the 
Tunisian dialect attribute “tounsi” (Tunisian) as a predication strategy’. He also attributes the 
“houch” in the background is himself. Adopting a perspective of ownership, he chose to 
perspectivize his identity in terms of belonging. The photo englobes the whole identity Touré 
reconstructs for himself: the black and white are me, the language is mine, and the land is 
mine. In other words, I am not the ‘other’ black intruder, but rather the ‘black’ dweller. 

Even in French-speaking accounts, the English attribute ‘blacks' is reappropriated with 
assertiveness to stress racial belonging and nature-identity. “Nous les blacks” and “mes fréres 


blacks” is repeated several times in several posts and comments. In one thread on TikTok 


1 One example could be this photo: 
https://www.facebook.com/photo. php?fbid=5944 13276062304 &set=pb. 100064809096 109. - 
2207520000&type=3 from the account CMSM- Conseil Des Migrants Subsahariens au Maroc Officiel. 


*https://www.facebook.com/photo/?fbid=1461770094304134&set=a.114503902364100 
3 Predication refers to strategies used for ascribing qualities, serving to evaluate social actors (Reisig] & Wodak, 
2009). 


4 Typical house of a certain style in the city of Djerba, Tunisia. 
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discussing how sub-Saharans are leaving for Europe in groups (after the xenophobic events of 
July 2023 in Sfax), one of the users commented “2 mois apres ... ils ne vont pas croire que il 
n’y a plus de Black’. The linguistic choice is peculiar here, as the speaker does not use ‘sub- 
Saharans’, ‘us’, or ‘noirs’. Rather, the use of ‘Blacks’ with a capital B to refer to the 
community makes the color an epitome of force and subversion of racism. 

This lexical borrowing of the English term ‘blacks’ is also echoed in the Arabic 
borrowing “kahlouch’”. In fact, this latter has long been conceived as a racist nomination 
strategy. Yet, on digiscapes, sub-Saharans manage to reappropriate it to debunk any myth of 
white superiority. In fact, “kalouch”, “kahloucha” and “kahlouch”', in their different 
variations are used by sub-Saharans as nomination strategies: “nous les kalouchs” as opposed 
to the “souraka”’. For instance, “souraka...des batards...tout” or “souraka de... dron”> are 
statements within threads discussing the host society practices. This color game, 
foregrounding black and backgrounding or annihilating white is a resistance strategy used to 
propound a black racial identity which is both a nature-identity and an affinity-identity. 

Africanness- which has also been used by Maghrebis to qualify all sub-Saharans 
indiscriminately- is now owned by sub-Saharan migrants who assume their Affinity-Identity. 
Indeed, comments in a thread on a post warning against dangers of the sea, a sub-Saharan 
profile (Frank. XX) comments “leave the African engines” in reference to the boats used to 
cross the Mediterranean to Europe. Curiously, on Facebook for instance, there are dozens of 
sub-Saharans groups named “Africa Market”, like Africa Market 1, Africa Market Tunis, 
Africa Market Algérie DZ, Africa Market Solidarité, Africa Market DL Reseau, to name a 
few. On one hand, the sub-Saharans migrants’ recourse to the predicate “African” is reflective 
of their nature-identity in total subversion of “Africanness” as an othering trait. On the other 
hand, it is evocative of an African sub-Saharan union which transcends nationalities. 

Sub-Saharan migrants impute this affinity-identity of Africanness to themselves and 
evade national distinctions- Cameroonian, Senegalese, Ivorian, etc.- to contend a transnational 
identity. In SI, meanings change within an interpretive process, perception and diachronic 
evolution being key principles in this meaning-making process‘. Thus, the collectivization (in 


discourse, affinity, institution or nature identities) is expressed by the discursive “we-ness”, 


1 Tt is noteworthy that this strategy was also used by the band, Mafia K-1 Fry. In their 2005 tube, they dedicate 
their work to the immigrants, “les kahlouch, les arbouch, les manouch au regard louche”, Kahlouch in reference 
to sub-Saharans. 


? Souraka in sub-Saharan jargon came to mean white Arabs in a pejorative way 


3 Both comments, altered for privacy reasons, are responses to a sub-Saharan in Morocco hailing the Moroccan 
society respect of their king. 


4 BERG (Bruce L.), Qualitative research methods for the social sciences, California State University, 2001. 
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contra a collective identity assigned to them by aggregation in Maghrebi media where sub- 


Saharans are represented as numbers and statistics rather than individuals. 


A striking linguistic feature observed in the self-representations of sub-Saharan migrants 
is the assertive language positioning them as agents of their own narratives. The recourse to 
‘empowering’ discursive strategies contributes to the reconstruction of the sub-Saharan 


ool 


migrants’ discourse-identity. Phrases such as “je vous le dis”’, which seem to be repeated like 
a motto, permeate the discourse, signaling a deliberate effort to reclaim agency and self- 
worth. By positioning themselves at the core of their narrative, they assume the role of 
protagonists “I” and “we”. Moreover, Maghreb sub-Saharans appear to employ a coded 
language. In most of the status updates discussing “boza”’, the language used is a mix of 
French and Arabic, metaphors and metonymies, glimpses and half-said facts. It renders the 
discourse on boza such a literary oeuvre worthy of being called a genre in itself: 


This will seem weird to you, but here we are reborn again... 
Perseverance. Let us never give up...let us carry on, and it will pay off some day 
May God make this easier... 
We are preparing a movement for the next week, so brace yourselves [...]* 
A true bozayeur* never retreats; it is your dream which shall become reality, never 
give up !! 
(Translation mine) 


This excerpt, appealing for “boza”, constructs sub-Saharan migrant identity in terms of 
courage and perseverance. Boza is a rebirth or reaffirmation. This is conveyed in the lexical 
choices like “perseverance”, “victory”, “rebirth”, courage”, “dream’’, etc. The rhetorical trope 
of boza- originally a word meaning victory- as mission or war underlies the bulk of sub- 
Saharan self-representations, which leads to the next observation about sub-Saharan migrants’ 
self-identification: reclaiming their mobile identity. 


B- (Re)Claiming the Traveler Identity 


Throughout history, sub-Saharans were travelers. Contrary to the modern perception of 
sub-Saharans as being trapped in North Africa, Lampedusa or Ceuta and Melilla, sub-Saharan 
history proved to be one of trade and voyages. Indeed, Trans-Saharan mobility was intensive 
across the Sahara through trans-Saharan trade, caravans, conquests, pilgrimage, and religious 


education. Then, colonialism-imposed borders and modern nation-states erupted, so trans- 


0 66 20 Gos 


' This phrase and variations of which such as “je vous dis”, “nous le disons”, “je vous le répéte”, etc. are 
recurrent in almost all comment threads. 
> Boza is the term used by sub-Saharan migrants in the Maghreb countries to describe the irregular crossing of 
the Mediterranean to Europe. In a way, it is the equivalent of the Arabic term “harga’”’, but is more tinged with 
rightfulness (to be discussed in the next section). 
3 Personal information like name, and telephone number omitted for privacy issues. 
4 The person on a boza trip. 
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Saharan movements were halted- before resuming in the 1980s. The trans-Saharan migration 
system began to take shape with the migrations of nomads and traders, such as the Tuareg, to 
construction sites and oil fields, added to the thousands of war refugees resettling in Libya, 
Algeria, Mauritania, and Egypt. The Sahara is a vast transit region, and the diversity of its 
ethnic composition testifies to this long history of grand mobility. 

To counter feelings of immobilization, sub-Saharans represent themselves as people on a 
mission, in a perpetual strive for an El Dorado. For this purpose, the rhetorical scheme of 
voyage, movement is used as a leitmotif in their visual and textual self-representations. For 
instance, the conceptual metaphor of migration as salvation, rebirth, mission is conveyed 
through images of boats- mnemonic of Noah’s ark- as well as images of crucifixion as 


metaphors for salvation/ martyrdom for a superior divine plan. 


Figure 2. Screenshots from a group 

When tackling ‘boza’, the texts are usually coupled with the photos of boats and engines. 
The iconography of "boza” in the self-representations of Maghreb sub-Saharans serves as a 
potent symbol of freedom and expedition. Portrayed against blurred backgrounds, often 
chosen as black or brown and devoid of human presence, boats stand out as solitary vessels 
luring sub-Saharans to embark the ‘ark’ and navigate the vast waters. Rather than metonymies 
of despair, boats are herein imbued with profound symbolism of a courageous pursuit beyond 
borders. The use of somber tones underscores the hardships faced by migrants, while 
invoking resilience and defiance of adversity. In doing so, they reclaim their Nature -Identity 
as free and self-determined travelers. 

Accordingly, boza is usually juxtaposed to ‘free’, hence “boza free” becomes a motto for 
their discourse about movement to Europe. The call for unrestricted migration- a leitmotiv in 
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the sub-Saharan’s self-representations- expresses a steadfast commitment to mobility and the 
rejection of restrictive immigration policies. Phrases such as “boza free inchallah’, 
“chapeau...les bozayeurs”, “bravo...fréres”’, “prions pour le miracle”, resonate throughout the 
sub-Saharans’ discourse emphasizing a collective assertion of rights and aspirations 
transcending geographical constraints 

‘Belonging’ is treated paradoxically in Maghreb sub-Saharans’ self-representations. In 
fact, affinity-identity is founded on Africanness which is discursively celebrated and 
foregrounded, but it constructs a transnational identity going beyond geographical borders and 
shuttering them. Indeed, belonging is no longer conceptualized as being born and raised in a 
place; rather, it has come to mean any place- tangible or intangible- perceived as the long- 
sought land. Belonging is attached to pragmatic significance, not attributed nationalities, i.e., 
‘eclectic’ belonging to any place of ‘symbolic’ significance. 

Instead of defending national identities (Malian, Ivorian, etc.), sub-Saharans avoid the 
discourse on nostalgia and national preferences to reconstruct an ‘eclectic’ cosmopolitan 
identity founded on agency and aspiration. This is translated by the de-spatialization as a 
referential strategy adopted by sub-Saharans defining themselves in terms of metaphorical 
space(s). Indeed, they categorize themselves as people from different places heading to a yet 
different space. Both origin and destination places are not elucidated leaving them 
metaphorically exoticized and fantasized. In Gee’s words, an "affinity group is made up of 
people who may be dispersed across a large space...What people in the group share, and must 
share to constitute an affinity group, is allegiance to, access to, and participation in specific 
practices...”'. Participation or sharing are key to spatialization and building affinity-identity 
within the migration experience. 

Through both visual and textual cues celebrating the spirit of adventure’ and resilience, 
sub-Saharans assert their identity as brave pioneers forging new paths and defying systemic 
barriers. “We are certainly not home, but you have to know that we have the same freedom of 
expression, movement, and freedom to live”’. This sentence encapsulates sub-Saharans’ 
vision of themselves: worthy of the same rights and freedoms as any other ‘souraka’, 
reclaiming the rights they were dispossessed of when they have become migrants. This 
discourse-identity of equality/ pride is exacerbated by the over-lexicalization of terms related 
to freedom, for instance “adventure” and “‘voie/ voix libre”- translated “free voice/ path” used 


recurrently and interchangeably to refer to the migratory experience. Often misspelled for 


1 GEE (2000), op. cit. p. 105. 
* The expression “l’aventure continue” is repeated 15 times in the text corpus. 
3 Quote from the account AriAri. 
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‘voix’, ‘voie’, 1.e., path refers to appropriate boza circumstances. In both spellings, it comes to 
stand for an appeal for freedom. 

The religious discourse is entangled with the boza glossary, adding a sacred nature to the 
institution-identity of these migrants. The Maghreb sub-Saharans reappropriate the Arabic 
oath “wallah” (often spelled walahi or walay) to express their commitment. Furthermore, 
prayers like “may God facilitate the journey” or “may God be with us” add a solemn tone to 
sub-Saharans discourse and stresses their entitlement to this migration mission. A lyrical style 
is often found in posts about this sacred migration journey, for instance these lines’: 


Courage determines your glory. 
Your perseverance will be rewarded. 
Never abandon your goals... 
Be the pride of your family. 
(Translation mine) 


The post is shaped like a sermon calling for images of war as boza itself becomes an 
objective, and failure to reach Europe is just an obstacle. Sub-Saharans establish this transit 
path between the Sahara and Europe as a sacred path which must be trodden by all to be 
worthy of “glory” and “pride”. This sermon-like rhetoric, coupled with biblical icons of Jesus 
or the cross, contribute to sub-Saharans’ constructing themselves as people on a sacred 
mission and reclaiming their free and mobile nature against all barriers. Sub-Saharans 
establish themselves as “priests” in a virtual social media church, where all speakers may 
assume the role of a “priest” or “father” addressing his children (mes enfants, mes fréres, 
etc.). In many instances the word “prophet” is idiosyncratically used to mean pastor. These 
auto-proclaimed prophets claim they have supernatural powers and can guide their fellow 
sub-Saharan brothers in their boza mission towards glory. 


Moreover, sub-Saharans discursively present themselves as ambassadors for their nations 
and cultures, “We are... ambassadors of our different countries here, so we demand respect”. 
Assuming this “consular” institution-identity even figuratively boosts the sub-Saharans self- 
image of ‘people on a mission’, further contributing to the manufacture of an identity of 


perpetual chosen travelers. 


1 Status update from the Facebook group, Buzz Sfax, dated June 2023. 
? Ibid 
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Figure 3. Sub-Saharan migrants’ identity dynamics (summary mine) 
Conclusion 

The self-representations of sub-Saharan migrants of the Maghreb as channeled on 
digiscages- Facebook and TikTok- reflect a narrative of agency and an_ identity 
(re)construction centered on freedom, mobility, and bravery. Through visual cues of open 
waters, religious symbols and structural oppositions as well as textual calls for unrestricted 
migration, they challenge prevailing narratives of victimization and marginalization. The sub- 
Saharan self-projected identity is marketed as hybrid, fluid and dynamic with elements of 
nature-identity overlapping with discourse-identity and institution-identity culminating in a 
symbiotic affinity-identity (Figure 3). 

In redefining themselves as free, mobile, and brave black individuals, sub-Saharan 
migrants assert their right to pursue better lives beyond borders. The national differences are 
smothered in favor of a transnational transit-identity. This is conveyed by the discursive 
creation of ‘fictional’ or virtual maps as means to engage in spatio-emotional digiscapes. 
Contrary to representations of migrants’ suffering or deviancy, self-representations depict 
hope, liberty, agency, etc. 

The qualitative analysis of sub-Saharans’ self-representations reveals an assertive self- 


definition challenging static notions of identity and embracing transitivity. The notion of 
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transit extends beyond physical movement to encompass a transformation in self-perception 
and cultural belonging. In this sense, social media serve as platforms for these “connected 
migrant(s)” to assert agency and resilience, transcending geographical boundaries and 
connecting with global audiences. By sharing their narratives and experiences online, they 
engage in a form of virtual transit, crossing digital borders to amplify their voices and 
advocate for migration to Europe as a holy mission. 

The findings are significant in their contribution to the political and academic 
conversation on sub-Saharan migrants’ transit. In advocating for transnational identity and 
elimination of geographic borders, sub-Saharans in the Maghreb establish themselves as 
transmigrants. The fluid and dynamic identity they renegotiate clearly serves as a pedestal for 
physical transit they seek in the Maghreb countries. By highlighting the transient nature of 
their existence as they navigate through different territories, sub-Saharan transmigrants 
assume a transitional identity. 

Transit is a politically high stake, especially in countries like Tunisia and Morocco where 
the governments grapple with the challenges of managing migrant flows, addressing 
humanitarian needs, and navigating diplomatic relations with Europe seeking to stem 
migration. Policy-wise, the implications of evincing this ‘transit’ may result in more 
understanding of the phenomenon. European policies should therefore focus on addressing 
transit migration through capacity-building and development in sub-Saharan countries rather 
than repressive measures like border control, policing the sea, and crimmigration laws. This 
calls for further research into transit migration and begs the questions of the strategies sub- 


Saharans use to claim or deny this transit in the Maghreb region. 
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Abstract 


This article examines how big tech companies like Zoom, Meta, and Twitter team up with 
Israel to suppress social justice concerns and silence narratives of Israeli brutality against 
Palestinians. Even though no rules are broken, these companies censor any criticism of 
Zionism for being “hate speech” or anti-Semitic. They equate the term “Zionist” with 
“Jew” based on their undisclosed regulations, making it hard for the subalterns to share 
their stories. The COVID-19 pandemic further exacerbated these issues, as pro-Israel 
organizations, including the Lawfare Project and Hasbara, exerted pressure to cancel 
webinars and public events critical of Israel’s human rights violations. The study employs a 
qualitative methodological approach to analyze primary sources such as the Israel lobby’ s 
and activists’ posts on social media. Drawing on Antonio Gramsci’s theory of hegemony, it 
aims to reveal the ties between communication companies and Israel’s lawfare strategies. 
This research fills a gap in understanding the complicity of tech companies in suppressing 
crucial voices and promoting the dominant Zionist identity. 


Keywords: censorship, Palestinian identity, Zionist hegemony, complicity, Communication 
companies 


Résumé 


Cet article examine comment les grandes entreprises technologiques telles que Zoom, Meta 
et Twitter font équipe avec Israél pour supprimer les préoccupations en matiére de justice 
sociale et faire taire les récits sur la brutalité israélienne contre les Palestiniens. Méme si 
aucune régle n'est enfreinte, ces entreprises censurent toute critique du sionisme en la 
qualifiant de “discours de haine” ou d'antisémite. Elles assimilent le terme “sioniste” a 
“juif’ sur la base de leurs régles non divulguées, ce qui rend difficile pour les subalternes de 
partager leurs histoires. La pandémie de COVID-19 a encore exacerbé ces problémes, car 
les organisations pro-israéliennes, notamment le Lawfare Project et Hasbara, ont exercé des 
pressions qui ont conduit a l'annulation de webinaires et d'événements publics critiquant les 
violations des droits de l'homme commises par Israél. En utilisant une approche 
méthodologique qualitative pour analyser les sources primaires telles que les archives et en 
s'appuyant sur la théorie de I'hégémonie d'Antonio Gramsci, cet article vise a révéler les 
liens entre les entreprises de communication et les stratégies de guerre juridique d'Israé], 
comblant ainsi une lacune dans la compréhension de leur complicité dans la suppression de 
voix cruciales et la promotion de l'identité sioniste dominante. 


Mots clés : censure, identité palestinienne, hégémonie sioniste, complicité, entreprises de 
communication 
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Introduction 

The involvement of communication technology corporations in geopolitical conflicts has 
received much scholarly attention in recent years. In today’s world, social media platforms 
have enormous influence on constructing narratives, influencing public opinion, and resolving 
conflicts.' Hence, numerous studies have delved into the intricacies of how platforms like 
Meta, X, and Zoom handle these issues. Furthermore, research has emphasized the complex 
relationships between technology companies and government actors, bringing to light critical 
aspects such as censorship, surveillance, and corporate social responsibility. 

Recent research on online social activism focuses on various types of social media and 
their role in mobilization. Professor Bart Cammaerts states that social media has allowed 
marginalized groups to unite and make their voices heard.” It has a substantial impact on 
public opinion and its influence. Furthermore, it is argued that social media can aid in 
organizing, mobilizing, and motivating activism for political purposes.’ Regarding the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, scholars have explored how digital media influences perceptions and 
narratives. Israel’s management of Occupied Palestine was aided by the digital occupation, as 
it transitioned from a traditional military occupation to a technologically advanced one.* 
Many platforms censure narratives that support Palestinian resistance. Social media entities 
initiated the removal of Palestinian content from their platforms, often without clear 
explanations or violations. Many of these occurrences are likely associated with the Israeli 
Ministry of Justice’s Cyber Unit, which has been submitting numerous cases to social media 


companies without legal proceedings and the knowledge of citizens.° 


' Saqib Riaz, “How Social Media is Shaping Conflicts: Evidences from Contemporary Research,” Journal of 
Peace Development & Communication 5, no. 4 (December 2021): 76. 
> Bart Cammaerts, “Social Media and Activism,” The International Encyclopedia of Digital Communication and 
Society, (2015): 1028. 
3 Tbid. 
* Helga Tawil-Souri, “Digital Occupation: Gaza’s High-Tech Enclosure,” Journal of Palestine Studies 41, no. 2 
(2012): 27. 
> Nora Barrows Friedman, “How Israel promotes cyberbullying of US students,” The Electronic 
Intifada, May 9, 2018, https://electronicintifada.net/content/how-israel-promotes-cyberbullying-us- 
students/24221 
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The Working Definition of anti-Semitism, which broadens anti-Semitism to include 
criticism of Israel, has led social media corporations to consider the term “Zionist” as a 
synonym for “Jew,” deeming criticism of Zionism as “hate speech.”' In her article entitled, 
“Israeli and Palestinian Settler Colonialism in New Media: The Case of Roots,” Professor 
Magdalena Pycinska links settler colonial common sense with social media. She addresses 
how state censorship and institutionalized privilege are perpetuated through new media by 
stating that “Settler colonial ideas and practices sustaining the binary opposition between the 
“native” and the “settler” are reproduced not only by Israeli state broadcasters but also by 
settler colonial social media.”” 

The studies conducted on technology platforms and their impact on society, as well as the 
relationship between tech businesses and governmental actors, emphasize the importance of 
ethical considerations in the use of technology. The research on corporate complicity in 
human rights abuses highlights the responsibility of technology companies to operate in a 
manner that upholds human rights values. These investigations highlight the inherent power 
dynamics of digital communication platforms and their significance in shaping public 
discourse. By recognizing and addressing these issues, we can create a world where 
technology is used for positive change and progress. 

The impact of media in shaping dominant ideologies has been widely discussed in 
literature, largely due to the global hegemony of American culture.* The existing research has 
made significant contributions, yet there is still much to be done to uncover the complicity of 
communication technology companies in perpetuating the Israeli occupation and undermining 
Palestinian rights. By examining the intricate relationships between social media platforms 
like Facebook, Twitter, and Zoom and governmental actors, we can gain a deeper 
understanding of the mechanisms through which these companies operate within the context 
of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. With this knowledge, we can work towards advocating for 
Palestinian rights and dismantling the policies of censorship and surveillance that these 
companies enable, paving the way for a more just and equitable future. 

The Gramscian perspective highlights the critical role of language and law in maintaining 
power dynamics and upholding the interests of the dominant. However, it is crucial to 
understand that an idea does not require consent to be dominant; it only needs to go 
unopposed. Colin Leys’ observation that consent is not necessary for an idea to be dominant is 
' Sam Biddle, “Facebook’s Secret Rules about the Word “Zionist” Impede Criticism of Israel,” The 
Intercept, May 14, 2021, https://theintercept.com/2021/05/14/facebook-israel-zionist-moderation/ 
> Magdalena Pycinska, “Israeli and Palestinian Settler Colonialism in New Media: The Case 
of Roots,” Humanities 12 (2023): 124 
3 Rim Letaief, “US Cultural Hegemony on the Arab World: A Case Study of the Adaptation of American 


Reality Formats on MBC,” (PhD Thesis, University of Sousse, March 2022,) 62. 
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an essential component of Gramsci’s theory of hegemony, which explains how the ruling class 
maintains its power over society.' Language plays a crucial role in maintaining the status quo 
and protecting the interests of the dominant. When those in power are reluctant to resort to 
their material arms, they rely on language to preserve their oppressive order. 

Censorship and delegitimization are powerful tools for maintaining hegemony, as they 
prevent opposition and criticism of the dominant ideology. During the COVID-19 pandemic, 
pro-Israel organizations such as the Lawfare Project and the ADL pressured companies like 
Facebook, YouTube, and Zoom to cancel academic webinars and public events that criticized 
Israel’s human rights violations.” As a result, social media and communication companies 
have become complicit in the Israeli government’s efforts to deny Palestinians the right to 
narrate their stories, as Omar Zahzah, an activist in the US Academic and Cultural Boycott of 
Israel (USACBI), pointed out.? 

This article aims to expose the connections between social media and communication 
companies and the ongoing lawfare waged by the Israeli government in partnership with a 
new “delegitimization network.” Current research on the role of communication technology 
companies in undermining Palestinian rights is limited. By investigating this further, we can 
better understand the challenges facing Palestinian advocates and work towards creating a 
more just and equitable future. The study is focused on using qualitative research methods to 
gather and analyze data from social media platforms, primary documents, and case studies. 
This approach provides a detailed and in-depth understanding of the complex relationships 
between technology companies and government actors. By analyzing social media data, the 
study aims to shed light on the intricate nature of relationships between technology companies 
and governmental actors, including issues such as censorship, monitoring, and corporate 
social responsibility. 

To achieve this, the research methodology integrates Gramsci’s theory of hegemony, 
which is instrumental in illuminating the intricate interplay between power, ideology, and 
digital communication platforms that shape narratives and influence public discourse on 


Palestinian rights and Israeli occupation. 


! Colin Leys, “Still a Question of Hegemony,” New Left Review, June 1990, 
https://newleftreview.org/issues/i18 1/articles/colin-leys-still-a-question-of-hegemony 
? Omar Zahzah, “Digital apartheid: Palestinians being Silenced on Social Media,” Aljazeera, May 13, 


2021, https://www.aljazeera.com/opinions/202 1/5/13/social-media-companies-are-trying-to-silence- 
palestinian-voices 
3Tbid. 
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1. Pro-Israeli Cyber Units and “Digital Apartheid” 

The expansion of governmental organizations, termed “cyber units” or “internet referral 
units,” has introduced new challenges to freedom of expression worldwide.! Israel’s cyber 
unit, regularly, communicates with social media corporations to censor criticism and 
undesirable content, thereby serving as a potent Zionist tool to obscure Israel’s transgressions 
at the expense of transparency. The application of Gramsci’s theory of cultural hegemony 
highlights how the actions of Israel’s cyber unit and social media platforms re-marginalize 
vulnerable communities and uphold Zionist Jews as the privileged community.” Case studies 
of specific incidents, such as the targeting of Professor Rabab Abdulhadi, director of the Arab 
and Muslim Ethnicities and Diaspora (AMED) program at San Francisco State University, 
illuminate the mechanisms through which digital platforms suppress Palestinian narratives 


and collaborate with Israeli authorities, aligning with the principles of cultural hegemony. 


a- Dr. Rabab Abdulhadi as a Case Study 

Being the director of the Arab and Muslim Ethnicities and Diaspora (AMED) program at 
San Francisco State University (SFSU) and the creator of the Edward Said scholarship, 
Professor Rabab Abdulhadi has been constantly put on the Israel lobby’s radar and targeted by 
“digital apartheid” for her activities to combat Islamophobia and anti-Palestinian racism.* 
California Scholars for Academic Freedom, the Middle East Studies Association, and the 
California Faculty Associations have issued statements,’ in support of the program and 
defense of the targeted professor.” Yet, the university administrators have continued their 
destructive ignorance, which reflects the use of what Gramsci describes as institutional power 
to maintain their hegemonic position. 

Dr. Abdulhadi describes how she was vilified by the Israel lobby, then targeted by three 
lawsuits that absorbed her time, as she had to respond to the administrative complaints that 
jeopardized her job stability. This sheds light on the uneven distribution of academic liberty 
that has become influenced by race or national identity. Accordingly, this foregrounds the 


argument that institutions founded in colonial settler nations limit academic freedom, and 


' Evelyn Douek, “Podcast: Fady Khoury and Rabea Eghbariah on Israel’s ‘Cyber Unit’,” Brookings, April 30, 
2021, https://www.brookings.edu/techstream/podcast-fady-khoury-and-rabea-eghbariah-on-israels-cyber-unit/ 
? Omar Zahzah, “SFSU and Zoom Undermine Palestinians and Academic Freedom,” The Electronic Intifada, 
October 6, 2021, https://electronicintifada.net/content/sfsu-and-zoom-undermine-palestinians-and-academic- 
freedom/34051 
3 Zahzah, “Digital apartheid: Palestinians being Silenced on Social Media,” Aljazeera, May 13, 2021. 
* California Scholars for Academic Freedom, “CS4AF Letter in Support of Arab American Studies and Model 
Ethnic Studies Curriculum in California,” Jadaliyya, July 23; 2020, 
https://supportprofabdulhadi.org/2020/07/23/published-on-jadaliyya-cs4af-letter-in-support-of-arab-american- 
studies-and-model-ethnic-studies-curriculum-in-california/ 
> David Spero, “Palestinian professor sues SF State for breach of contract, discrimination,” Mondoweiss, January 
21, 2019, https://mondoweiss.net/2019/01/palestinian-professor-discrimination/ 
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frame critics of Israel as a threat to Jewish people and unworthy of human rights. According 
to Edward Said, the pioneer of post-colonial discourse analysis, Zionist leaders present their 
arguments using hegemonic language, claiming that Zionism would civilize native inhabitants 
and bring Western democracy to the “barbarian East.” This widespread colonial rhetoric has 
succeeded in linking support for Israel with shared Western values or histories and 
maintaining the hegemony of pro-Israel discourse despite the counter-hegemonic efforts of 
pro-Palestinian social movements. 

For the past ten years, SFSU administrators have aligned with pro-Israel groups such as 
Hillel and AMCHA and declined to assist in AMED Studies. On September 23, 2020, an 
AMED online open classroom on the Zoom platform, hosted by Palestinian activist Dr. Rabab 
Abdulhadi and moderated by feminist Dr. Tomomi Kinukawa, was shut down due to intense 
pressure from pro-Israel groups, such as the Lawfare Project, the Anti-Defamation League 
(ADL) and the Zionist Organization of America (ZOA).' It is no coincidence that the event, 
which was supposed to discuss attacks on academics critical of Israel, was erased without any 
appropriate measures from the university that has a contract with Zoom,” giving the private 
non-academic company a monopoly over academic programming and content.? Under the 
pretext that the event violates YouTube’s conditions, the video was cut off shortly after it 
began,’ and even the Facebook page of AMED Studies which includes a large collection of 
lectures, discussions, and papers on the Palestinian struggle was removed, too,> which makes 
it clear that major digital corporations suppress any criticism of Israel’s illegal practices. 
Jewish Voice for Peace has condemned the loss of the page as an attack on academic freedom 
and launched an online petition, demanding Facebook to restore the AMED Studies page.® 


More than other ten organizations, notably Palestine Legal, Students for Justice in Palestine,’ 


! Editors, “Zoom Cancels Webinar with Palestinian Resistance Icon Leila Khaled,” The Palestine Chronicle, 
September 24, 2020, https://www.palestinechronicle.com/zoom-cancels-webinar-with-palestinian-resistance- 
icon-leila-khaled/ 
>“Faculty Hearing Committee Decision on the Statutory Grievance filed by Dr. Rabab Abdulhadi,” October 14, 
2021, https://drive.google.com/file/d/1cWJ9rv URNHTZsDWbrDkanK7TDbY yP2wl18/view 
3 Nora Barrows Friedman, “SFSU told to protect professor against censorship,” The Electronic Intifada, October 
15, 2021, https://electronicintifada.net/blogs/nora-barrows-friedman/sfsu-told-protect-professor-against- 
censorship 
4 AMED Studies, “Whose Narrative?” https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=6VbqNS5E_g3w 
> Friedman, “YouTube, Zoom and Facebook censor Leila Khaled for Israel,” The Electronic Intifada, September 
23, 2020, https://electronicintifada.net/blogs/nora-barrows-friedman/youtube-zoom-and-facebook-censor-leila- 
khaled-israel 
6 Jewish Voice for Peace, “Tell Facebook to restore the AMED Studies’ page immediately!” 
https://act.jewishvoiceforpeace.org/a/tell-facebook-restore-amed-studies-page 
7 Wellesley Students for Justice in Palestine, “Support Whose Narratives? Gender, Justice, & Resistance: A 
conversation with Leila Khaled,’ Change.org, https://www.change.org/p/amed-studies-support-whose- 
narratives-gender-justice-resistance-a-conversation-with-leila-khaled 
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and the US Academic and Cultural Boycott of Israel,’ have joined the fight for academic 
freedom against the monitoring of curriculum by right-wing groups.” However, the Israel 
lobby groups have praised Zoom’s restriction of the event and celebrated their victory by 
publishing a bulk of articles accusing the participants of anti-Semitism and terrorism.* 

The platform censored another webinar that was supposed to discuss with some anti- 
apartheid activists, namely Ronnie Kasrils, the earlier censorship case. This decision to censor 
an event about censorship was described by the AAUP as “an act of sick comedy.” A month 
later, Zoom censored two other webinars on Palestinian Liberation at New York University 
(NYU) and the University of Hawaii Manoa (UHM).° This continuous erasure of Palestinian 
narratives proves that the hub of technological companies, like Apple, Meta (Facebook), and 
Zoom, usually referred to as Silicon Valley,° abuse their contracts with public universities to 
determine what content can or cannot be taught. It should be highlighted that Israel supporters 
have been pressuring those Tech corporations not only from the outside but also from the 
inside.’ The former Israeli director of the Ministry of Justice and head of Israel’s Cyber Unit, 
Emi Palmor, is a member of the Facebook team judging the platform’s content.® Yet, the habit 
of social media firms to silence pro-Palestinian activists cannot be attributed only to 
influential pro-Israeli voices. These actions also reflect the collaboration of these corporations 
with imperialist institutions, like the US Department of Defense on surveillance. 

This digital apartheid recalls the dismissal of tenured Palestinian-American professors, 
namely Steven Salaita. Salaita was fired from the University of Illinois because he tweeted a 
post that criticized the war on Gaza and Israel’s violations of human rights, as it shown in the 


Figure | below. 


' USACBI, “USACBI stands with Prof. Rabab Abdulhadi and Leila Khaled,” USACBLorg, September 2020, 
https://usacbi.org/2020/09/usacbi-stands-with-prof-rabab-abdulhadi-and-leila-khaled/ 
> Friedman, “Tech companies block another Leila Khaled event,” The Electronic Intifada, May 3, 2021, 
https://electronicintifada.net/blogs/nora-barrows-friedman/tech-companies-block-another-leila-khaled-event 
3 Gabriel Greschler, “Zoom will not host S.F. State event featuring Leila Khaled,” The Jewish News of Northern 
California, September 22, 2020, https://jweekly.com/2020/09/22/after-protest-zoom-will-not-host-s-f-state- 
event-featuring-leila-khaled/ 
4 Friedman, “Zoom Censors events about Zoom Censorship,” The Electronic Intifada, November 13, 2020, 
https://electronicintifada.net/content/zoom-censors-events-about-zoom-censorship/3 1696 
> Palestine Legal, “Big Tech Censors Palestine Again,” Palestine Legal.org, October 23, 2020, 
https://palestinelegal.org/news/2020/10/23/big-tech-censors-palestine-again 

Troy Segal, “What Is Silicon Valley?,” Investopedia, March 15, 2022, 
https://www.investopedia.com/terms/s/siliconvalley.asp 
Palestine Legal, “Big Tech Censors Palestine Again.” 
8 Omar Zahzah, “Digital apartheid: Palestinians being Silenced on Social Media,” Aljazeera, May 13, 2021. 
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Steven Salaita 

@stevesalaita 
Only #!srael can murder around 300 children in the span of a few weeks 
and insist that it is the victim. 


#Gaza #GazaUnderAttack 


5:11 AM - Aug 1, 2014 


QO 13 tT 180 © 52 a aT. 


Figure 1. Professor Steven Salaita ‘loses University of Illinois job’ after anti-Israel Tweets 


Source: https://twitter.com/stevesalaita/status/495044 102443249664 


As a result, Salaita was accused of “incivility,’ which is a notion developed by pro- 
Israelis to limit criticism of their government.’ Such practices are in line with Gramsci’s 
emphasis on the role of dominant organizations in suppressing activists and maintaining their 
authority. This pro-Israel politicization of speech illustrates that civility is determined by the 
ties to the hegemonic ideology. Salaita’s case had nothing to do with civility or criticism, but 
rather his dissent against the dominant ideology. Accordingly, the image below depicts 


activists as the most prevalent targets of censorship. 


Disaggregation of violations by victim type” 
author/ Human Rights 
Others academic Influencer defender Journalist activist 


Figure 2. Disaggregation of Violations by Victim Type 


Source: 7amleh, “The Attacks on Palestinian Digital Rights Progress Report,” 2021, 
https://7amleh.org/2024/01/17/hashtag-palestine-2023-palestinian-digital-rights-during-war 


Figure 2 displays activists as the most often targets of censorship. It implies that those 
who challenge the status quo or push for social change are viewed as threats to the existing 
power structures. As a result, powerful organizations resort to censorship to maintain their 


dominance and silence dissenting voices. 


' Steven Salaita, Uncivil Rites: Palestine and the Limits of Academic Freedom (Chicago: Haymarket Books, 
2015): 50. 
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Censorship campaigns targeting activists are facilitated by online platforms such as 
“Boycott, Divestment and Sanctions (BDS) Report,” and “Stop Antisemitism.”! These online 
websites disseminate fabricated content through articles and social media posts, portraying 
targeted students, academics, and activists as anti-Semitic and extremist. This aligns with 
Gramsci’s theory of cultural hegemony; wherein dominant groups maintain power by shaping 
societal norms and perceptions. 

Other groups, namely “outlaw BDS,” send threatening emails to pro-Palestinian activists 
while referring to anti-BDS laws that have a chilling effect.” Some of the emails come with 
the subject line “you have been Black Listed.’”? On this issue, lawyer of Palestine Legal 
Radhika Sainath says: 


Lawsuit threats are scary. Many people might not know that their right to boycott is protected under 
the First Amendment and that these threats are completely meritless. Politicians who support these 
McCarthyite blacklisting bills should know that they are aiding right-wing fringe groups like the 
creators of this website and others like it, including Canary Mission.* 


Through these words, Sainath depicts the role anti-BDS laws play in convincing activists 
that advocating for Palestine is illegal or punishable. This tactic effectively undermines the 
First Amendment rights of individuals while bolstering the authority of right-wing fringe 
groups and their efforts to suppress dissent. As a result, it is crucial to ensure that activists, 
especially students, are not terrified of their mission, but rather empowered to face its 
obstacles. 

Students for Justice in Palestine have been constantly targeted by cyberbullying 
operations.” For instance, at the University of Massachusetts, BDS Report has organized a 
petition falsely tying SJP to campus violence, in an attempt to expel them. Financial rewards, 
such as providing Amazon gift cards, have been given to participants for spreading the false 
charges.° Besides, mobile phone applications that are supported by the Israeli Intelligence, 
namely Act. il, have been created to assist in the cyber war against Palestinian activists.’ In 
exchange for registering complaints that are automatically sent to university administrators, 
the program awards users with badges for completing their missions. Social justice activists 
confirm that the online application has contributed to the rise of fake alerts of anti-Semitism, 
which has forced universities to investigate lawful campus activities and even penalize them. 

' Palestine Legal, “2020 Year in Review: The Movement Will Not be Canceled,”23, 


https://palestinelegal.org/2020-report 
> Thid 


* Palestine Legal, “BDS Advocates Receive Bogus “Cease and Desist” Letters Citing Failed NY Anti-BDS 
Legislation,” Palestine Legal.org, September 6, 2017, https://palestinelegal.org/news/2017/9/6/bds-advocates- 
receive-bogus-cease-and-desist-letters 
> Palestine Legal, “2020 Year in Review: The Movement Will Not be Canceled,”23. 
*Thid., 9. 
TTbid. 
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Students for Justice in Palestine and the Jewish Voice for Peace have been targeted by cyber- 
attacks that disregard their commitment to justice by accusing them of fueling anti-Semitism. 
Israeli tech firms, many of which are led by former military intelligence officials, have 
facilitated the gathering of information on pro-Palestinian activists. So, the intersection of 
governmental cyber units, social media corporations, and pro-Israel lobbying efforts 
constitutes a form of “digital apartheid” that suppresses Palestinian narratives and stifles 
dissent. The case studies presented highlight the urgent need for critical inquiry into the role 
of technology companies in perpetuating hegemonic narratives and marginalizing subaltern 


communities. 


2. Social Media Campaigns: Hasbara 

Facebook is the most popular social networking site not only in the US but also globally, 
with 2.13 billion monthly users.' Recognizing the potential expansion and influence of Social 
Networking Sites (SNS), the Israel lobby, in collaboration with the Israeli government, has 
turned to social platforms to project a favorable image of Israel overseas.” On this point, 
Chomsky describes social media as a “double-edged sword,” acknowledging its capacity to 
serve positive ends or to boost the propaganda machine.° Hence, the Israel lobby engineers 
consent and manipulates public opinion through social media campaigns. 

The Foreign Ministry of Israel launched a counter-campaign to the BDS movement, 
known as “Brand Israel.”* The Hebrew word “hasbara” has been translated into English as 
“explanation, whitewashing, public diplomacy or propaganda.”* According to Israeli officials, 
the weakness of hasbara (to explain) is the main cause of Israel’s bad image. Therefore, 
whitewashing Israel’s record of violations is the key mission of hasbara. On its official 
website, hasbara’s mission is presented in the following way: 


We are here to empower our community of Jewish and pro-Israel student activists. Through our unique 
Hasbara missions to Israel, we offer exclusive, accessible, and interactive training to empower 
students to lead on campus. Active on over 95 university campuses across North America, Hasbara 
Fellowships brings hundreds of students to Israel every summer and winter, giving them the 
information and tools to return to their campuses as pro-Israel activists and leaders. So far, Hasbara 


'  Renderforest Staff, “100+ = Facebook Statistics for 2021,” February 11, 2021, 
https://www.renderforest.com/blog/facebook-statistics 
> Usaid Siddiqui and Radmilla Suleymanova, “Israel, social media groups cooperating against Palestinians: 
NGO,” Al Jazeera, May 21, 2021, https://www.aljazeera.com/news/202 1/5/2 1/close-cooperation-between-israel- 
and-social-media-companies-ngo 
3 Alex Henderson, “Noam Chomsky: Social media is “undermining democracy,” Salon, December 24, 2018, 
https://www.salon.com/2018/12/24/noam-chomsky-social-media-is-undermining-democracy/ 
4 “The art of deception: How Israel uses ‘hasbara’ to whitewash its crimes,’ TRT World, May 17, 2021, 
https://www.trtworld.com/magazine/the-art-of-deception-how-israel-uses-hasbara-to-whitewash-its-crimes- 
46775 
> Noam Sheizaf, “Hasbara: Why does the world fail to understand us?” 972 Magazine, November 13, 2011, 
https://www.972mag.com/hasbara-why-does-the-world-fail-to-understand-us/ 
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Fellowships has educated over 3,000 students. Upon returning from the program, the Hasbara Fellows 
receive support from our staff, as well as access to Hasbara resources. ! 

Hasbara Fellowships is among the Israel lobby’s propaganda trips that familiarize social 
media bloggers with the Zionist narrative and train them to defend Israel from campus 
criticism. Hasbara members are financially assisted by the Israel lobby to create social media 
accounts, anonymous pages, and fake communications that undermine the BDS movement 
and enhance Israel’s image.” For example, former student Jessica Felber, a hasbara activist, 
filed a lawsuit against the University of California, accusing the latter of failing to protect 
Jewish students from anti-Semitism.* The complaint document uses the defamation strategy 
against Arab students since it claims that: 

This case arises from defendants’ tolerance of the development of a dangerous anti-Semitic climate on 
its campuses, and their failure to adopt and implement policies, regulations and student organizations 
procedures to prevent threats, intimidation and harassment by the anti-Semitic/anti-Israel SJP, MSA 


and MSU, all of which that threatens and endangers the health and safety of University of California’s 
Jewish students.* 


The lawsuit was dropped, confirming that the allegations were fake. In the words of the 
Dean of Students Jonathan Poullard, the university has various Jewish student clubs, Jewish 
studies programs, and departments, which confirms the absence of a hostile climate for Jewish 
students at the University of California.> This victory proves that while efforts to suppress 
pro-Palestinian activism may be concerted and well-funded, they are not insurmountable. It 
demonstrates the resilience of pro-Palestinian advocacy and the ability of truth and evidence 
to prevail despite attempts to silence dissenting voices. This outcome serves as a reminder that 
the power of grassroots activism and solidarity can effectively challenge hegemonic narratives 
and advance the cause of justice for marginalized communities, especially Palestinians. 

7amleh, the Arab Center for the Advancement of Social Media, a nonprofit organization 
that advocates for Palestinian digital rights, prepared a report that documented 500 cases of 
digital rights violations of Palestinians between May 6 and 19 May 19, 2021, when Israel 
escalated its brutal crackdown on Palestinians in occupied East Jerusalem, triggering a 


conflict with Hamas, during which the besieged Gaza Strip was bombarded for 11 days until a 


' Hasbara Fellowship, “Our Mission,” https://hasbarafellowships.org/ 
> Middle East Policy Council, “Hasbara and the Control of Narrative as an Element of Strategy,” MEPC.org, 
https://mepc.org/speeches/hasbara-and-control-narrative-element-strategy 
3 Frances Dinkelspiel, “Jewish student sues UC Berkeley over assault by Palestine supporter,” Berkeleyside, 
March 7, 2011, https://www.berkeleyside.org/2011/03/07/jewish-student-sues-uc-berkeley-over-assault-by- 
palestine-supporter 
“Attorneys for Plaintiff Jessica Felber, “Civil Rights Complaint for Damages,” (United States District Court, For 
the Northern District of California, March 3, 2011), 2,  https://www.berkeleyside.org/wp- 
content/uploads/201 1/03/felber-v.-yudof-et-al-complaint-11.pdf 
> Karishma Mehrotra, “Lawsuit alleging anti-Semitism against campus, UC dropped by plaintiffs,” The Daily 
Californian, October 4, 2012, https://www.dailycal.org/2012/07/12/lawsuit-against-uc-settled/ 
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ceasefire came into effect on May 21, 2021. Omar Barghouti has stated, on numerous 
occasions, that many web pages connected to the BDS movement had inexplicably vanished 
from the internet.’ 7amleh also observed an increase in “Geo-blocking” on Facebook, which 
is when social media companies determine the geographical location from where the content 
was published. From May 6, 2021, social media companies started removing Palestinian 
content from platforms, often without clear reasons or violations as the figure below 


demonstrates: 


Cases on social media platforms 


a Instagram 
mw Facebook 
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@ TikTok 


mw Cases without 
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Figure 3. Cases on Social Media Platforms 
Source: 7amleh, “The Attacks on Palestinian Digital Rights Progress Report,” 2021, 
https://7amleh. org/storage/The%20Attacks%200n%20 Palestinian%20 Digital%20Rights.pdf 

As Figure 3 shows, the reported incidents encompass a variety of transgressions, 
including content removal, account closures, suppression of hashtags, restriction of content 
visibility, deletion of archived material, and account access limitations and removal. These 
documented cases are distributed across several social media platforms, with 250 out of 500 
occurring on Instagram (50%), 179 on Facebook (35%), 55 on Twitter (11%), and 1% on 
TikTok. Despite widespread reports of violations across the platforms, 7amleh only received 
and documented 4 cases on TikTok, with the remaining 3% lacking sufficient information 
from the reporters. 

Due to significant investment in the “Content Classifier” for Arabic, Meta’s platforms 
exhibited a bias against content supporting the Palestinian cause. Conversely, their efforts in 
Hebrew were inadequate due to a lack of relevant data. Meta’s actions included content 
removal, imposition of restrictions on accounts, and limitation of access to Palestinian- 

' Associated Press, “Covertly, Israel prepares to fight boycott activists online,” Mail Online, February 17, 
2016, — https://www.dailymail.co.uk/wires/ap/article-345 1060/Covertly-Israel-prepares-fight-boycott-activists- 


online.html 
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supportive content, with minimal progress in automating the removal of violent content in 
Hebrew.' Through the Palestinian Observatory of Digital Rights Violations “7or,” 7amleh 
published the following figure: 


Disaggregation of violations by platform 


== 


Others Telegram Whatsapp Google Tiktok Twitter Instagram Facebook 
(Youtube) 


Figure 4. Disaggregation of Violations by Platform 


Source: 7amleh, “The Attacks on Palestinian Digital Rights Progress Report,” 2021, 
https://7amleh.org/2024/01/17/hashtag-palestine-2023-palestinian-digital-rights-during-war 


While Facebook is at the forefront of violating freedom of expression, especially of 
activists, there are still numerous violations on Twitter. Meta’s platform aims to limit content 
accessibility, impeding the spread of the Palestinian narrative. Temporary updates to 
Facebook after October’s events included adjusting comment methods and publishing 
audience settings, effectively silencing speech. Instagram’s restrictions have also impacted 
fundraising efforts for the Gaza Strip, posing challenges for initiatives supporting Palestinian 
medical aid. Despite the lifting of restrictions on Palestinian content, Twitter continues to 
allow Israeli incitement and hate speech. TikTok, previously balanced, increased censorship 
under pressure. Similarly, Telegram provides a censorship-free space leading to incitement 
and calls for violence against Palestinians. LinkedIn joined the list of platforms violating 
digital rights by deleting content advocating for Israel’s compliance with international law and 
notifying users of policy violations. 

Another hasbara strategy relies on “tech/green/pinkwashing” to divert attention from 


Israel’s crimes.” Tech-washing exploits social media to glorify Israeli technology and its 


' Sam Schechner, Jeff Horwitz and Newley Purnell. Inside Meta, Debate Over What’s Fair in 
Suppressing Comments in the Palestinian Territories, WSJ, 21/10/2023. 
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benefit to humanity. Greenwashing is a method of presenting Israel as a safe environment for 
tourism and investment, among other things. Pink-washing, however, portrays the Zionist 
state as a progressive destination for homosexuals and liberal thinking, in opposition to the 
rhetoric on “backward or intolerant” Palestinians to reduce criticism of Israel. 

Hasbara members employ social media methods, mainly reporting and deactivating anti- 
Israel social media pages and publications, to maintain the hegemony of the Israeli narrative. 
According to Ali Abunimah, the Israel lobby members, including Sima Shine, a former top 
official in the Mossad spy agency, arrange social media misinformation campaigns against 
critics of the Zionist state, among other tactics such as the massive use of hashtags to shape 
public opinion. This strategy was proposed by Sima Vaknin-Gil, director of Israel’s Ministry 
of Strategic Affairs, who has announced that she wants to establish “a community of fighters” 


that “floods the internet” with Israeli propaganda.! 


Hashtag Use by the Israel Lobby 

Hashtags, denoted by the symbol # hash, serve as a means to categorize and organize 
topics, facilitating communication and engagement on social media platforms.” This simple 
yet effective method allows users to navigate through themes and easily access relevant 
content. Leveraging this digital tool, the Israel lobby strategically incorporates hashtags into 
most of its social media messages, disseminating its concepts and interests while enhancing 
the visibility of pro-Israel postings.° 

Every year, 7amleh releases the Hashtag Palestine Report, a comprehensive review and 
analysis of Palestinian online content and activity across various social media networks. The 
report concentrates on the most critical social and political issues that Palestinians engage 
with on social media platforms. By monitoring and examining online activity, 7amleh can 
provide valuable insights into the Palestinian digital experience, including trends, patterns, 
and challenges.* According to the 2023 report, Meta’s online platforms discriminated against 
content supportive of the Palestinian cause in the Arabic language due to their massive 


investment in the “Content Classifier” in Arabic. Meanwhile, the hostile content classifiers in 


> TRT World, “The art of deception: How Israel uses ‘hasbara’ to whitewash its crimes,” May 17, 2021, 
https://www.trtworld.com/magazine/the-art-of-deception-how-israel-uses-hasbara-to-whitewash-its-crimes- 
46775 
' Associated Press, “Covertly, Israel prepares to fight boycott activists online,” Mail Online, February 17, 
2016. 
> Hannah Macready, “How to Use Hashtags in 2022: A Guide for Every Network,” Hootsuite, May 2, 2022, 
https://blog.hootsuite.com/how-to-use-hashtags/ 
3 Rayhan Uddin, “Israel-Palestine: How social media was used and abused,” Middle East Eye, May 21, 2021, 
https://www.middleeasteye.net/news/israel-palestine-social-media-used-abused-disinformation-manipulation- 
censorship 
* 7amleh, “Hashtag Palestine 2023,” 
https://7amleh.org/storage/Hashtag %20Palestine%202023/Hashtag %20Palestine%202023.pdf 
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Hebrew were found ineffective. Meta has taken various measures such as deleting and 
removing content, restricting or disabling accounts, pages, and groups. There has not been 
significant progress in automating the removal of violent content in Hebrew. ' 

Key entities within the Israel lobby, including StandWithUs, the Anti-Defamation League, 
Canary Mission, Israel on Campus Coalition, the World Zionist Organization, and Hasbara, 
regularly employ hashtags such as #IsraelUnderFire, #IsraelUnderAttack, #Lovelsrael, 
#VisitIsrael, and #StandForlsrael across platforms like Twitter, Facebook, and Instagram. 
These hashtags, employed in thousands of posts, predominantly advocate for Israeli causes 
worldwide, promoting Zionist ideology and agendas while marginalizing Palestinian 
viewpoints and argument with hashtags like #killhamas, #hamasisterrorism, and 
#hamasisantisemitism. Though such hashtags disseminate hate of Palestinians and include 
violence, they are available and not banned. 

Facebook prohibited the hashtag “#Al-Aqsa Flood,” which hindered Palestinian freedom 
of organization and assembly, deeming the hashtag a form of collective action and 
organization on the internet. In contrast, it allowed complete freedom of organization for 
Israelis to engage in organized interaction on Meta’s platforms and X using the hashtag “#Iron 
Dome,” this hashtag is also used by Israelis for collective incitement against Palestinians. 
Such double standard limits the ability of activists supporting Palestinian rights to organize on 


social media platforms, such as groups and pages. 


@ X #alaqsefcod @ fc) io) =) fo) 


#alaqsaflood 


Keeping our community safe 
oO idden F 


Posts with alaqsaflo jen here. Some 
content in those p Communit 


Learn More 


Figure 5. Posts with alaqsaflood are temporarily hidden here. Some content in those posts 
goes against our Community Standards 
Source: https://www.facebook.com/hashtag/alaqsaflood 

Jordana Cutler, a key advisor to Israeli Prime Minister Binyamin Netanyahu and former 
chief of staff of the Israeli embassy in Washington, was appointed Head of Policy at 
Facebook’s Tel Aviv office. The appointment of a Zionist parliament member as Facebook’s 
Head of Policy was interpreted as an established partnership with Facebook to combat 
Palestinian resistance and erase Palestinian accounts. Facebook publicly demonstrates its 


' Tbid. 
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support for Israel’s agenda by banning Palestinian content at unprecedented levels with no 
credible reason while enabling right-wing Israeli propaganda to thrive on its platform. 


f> Q Search Facebook @ <) tf 


Ukrainian Jews slaughtered in Cossack’s Rebellion led by Chmielnitzki 1736 Iranian Jews killed or forcibly converted 1840 Blood libel of Damascus” 
~coms in Russia 1894 Alfred Dreyfus arrested in France as spy 1903 Pogroms in Kishinev, Russia 1929 Pogroms in Mandate Palestine 
sin Germany 1938 Kristalnacht — synagogues burned, leaders deported to Dachau in Germany 1942 Wannsee Conference in. 


SiSekae ORS (—.a 
Jordana Cutler 
Posts About Friends Photos Videos Check-ins More + 
Intro Posts 2s Filters 
@® Public Policy Director, Israel & the Jewish 
pore Met B= Jordana Cutler upc cover photo 


@ Joined September 2006 
— t 


to Meta 
Photos See all photos elcome 


eal bo I ee J ™~ 
Figure 6. Jordana Cutler, Head of Policy at Meta 


Source: https://www.facebook.com/jordana.cutler 


Hence, the Israeli-Palestinian war has reached over into social media, particularly 
Facebook, raising concerns about the platform’s neutrality. The unjust restrictions imposed by 
social media platforms on pro-Palestinians. They constrained the capacity for collective 
digital organization on the internet through groups, pages, and digital hashtags, which serve to 
raise a collective voice for any cause. Despite the concerted efforts of the Israel lobby, which 
involves significant financial investments and the mobilization of political, academic, and 
intelligence resources, the organized backlash has not succeeded in containing the global 
expansion of the BDS movement. 

Hundreds of solidarity movements from around the world have turned to cyber resistance 
by targeting the social media accounts of the Israel Defense Forces. These accounts are 
known for using pro-Zionist hashtags such as “#IsraelUnderAttack.”’ By targeting IDF social 
media accounts and exposing the realities of Israeli occupation and apartheid with hashtags 
like #IsraellsApartheid or #IsraellsCommitingGenocide, activists disrupt the hegemonic 
discourse promoted by the Israel lobby and its allies. Gramsci also acknowledges the 
possibility of counter-hegemonic forces challenging and ultimately transforming existing 
power structures. One example is the hashtag, which condemns social media for its double 


standards. 


' Editorial team, “Report: Malaysian groups waged cyber warfare against pro-Israel social media accounts,” 
Israel 24 News TV, July 6, 2021, https://www.i24news.tv/en/news/israel/1625591755-report-malaysian-groups- 
waged-cyber-warfare-against-pro-israel-social-media-accounts 
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Palestinian activists launched the #FBFightsPalestine and #unmutepalestine media 
campaign to protest Facebook’s bias against Palestinian content. The campaign aims to 
expose Facebook’s discriminatory policies and support advocacy initiatives. Facebook’s 
selective targeting of marginalized groups seems to be a result of its willingness to comply 
with powerful government demands. This has turned Facebook into a corporate tool for US 
foreign policy, with rules that favor governments and elites. As a result, the Israeli Zionist 
narrative dominates the conversation, while Palestinians are left feeling that profit is more 
important than free speech. 

International solidarity movements, including the Boycott, Divestment, and Sanctions 
(BDS) movement, have played a crucial role in mobilizing support for Palestinian rights and 
challenging the economic and political structures that sustain Israeli occupation and apartheid. 
These movements have effectively challenged hegemonic narratives and practices by 
disrupting the economic and cultural institutions that support oppression. It’s time for 
Facebook to end this injustice and become a platform that upholds the values of equality and 


freedom of expression for all. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, the findings presented in the article underscore the profound impact of 
communication technology corporations and social media platforms on geopolitical conflicts, 
particularly in the context of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The research illuminates the 
complex dynamics between technology companies and government actors, emphasizing 
critical issues such as censorship, surveillance, and corporate social responsibility. In addition, 
the analysis of settler colonial common sense and its perpetuation through new media sheds 
light on the entrenched institutionalized privilege and state censorship ingrained within digital 
platforms. 

The study also highlights the implications of broadening anti-Semitism to include 
criticism of Israel, leading social media corporations to categorize criticism of Zionism as 
hate speech. The removal of Palestinian content from social media platforms, often without 
clear explanations or legal proceedings, further underscores the need for critical examination 
of the actions of social media entities and their potential alignment with governmental 
interests. These developments underscore the urgent need for ethical considerations in the 
operations of technology platforms and their impact on Palestinians, transitioning from a 
traditional military occupation to a technologically advanced one. 

Using Gramsci’s theory of hegemony and counter-hegemony, the study illustrates how 
dominant narratives are reinforced and challenged via digital media. The suppression of 
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Palestinian voices and the broadening of anti-Semitism to encompass criticism of Israel are 
examples of hegemonic efforts to control discourse and maintain power structures. However, 
the response of civil society groups through cyber activism demonstrates the power of 
counter-hegemonic action to disrupt dominant narratives and amplify marginalized voices. 
This dynamic reflects Gramsci’s notion that once social transformation is launched by 
counter-hegemonic initiatives, it is difficult to reverse, highlighting the transformative 
potential of grassroots resistance in challenging hegemonic power. 

Overall, this research highlights the need for continued scholarly inquiry and public 
discourse regarding the ethical implications of technology platforms’ involvement in 
geopolitical conflicts and their impact on marginalized communities. These insights 
underscore the imperative for transparency, accountability, and ethical responsibility in the 
operations of social media platforms within the broader context of global conflicts and human 


rights. 
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Abstract 


Jews are an ethno-religious group comprising nearly twenty million of the World’s 
population (World Population Review, 2023). According to British specialist in Jewish 
studies, Sacha Stern, Jewish identity refers to the “perception by a Jew of his self as 
Jewish” (Stern, 1994). This self-perception is not necessarily defined by a set of religious 
norms, but it could simply be cultural in nature, covering many aspects including ethnicity, 
traditions, and social customs and lifestyle. Just like any other cultural group, Jews use 
various tools to communicate their identity and construct common codes and norms of 
Jewishness, including arts and religion. Since the beginning, arts have been a fundamental 
part of Jewish life, reflecting major events in Jewish history and reproducing, in artistic 
forms, already- established values in Jewish culture. The same thing applies to sacred 
Jewish sites which tell a great deal about Jewish culture and traditions. The purpose of this 
study is to examine how arts, particularly paintings, and religious monuments have been 
used by Jews to communicate core values and leitmotivs in Jewishness and key elements to 
Jewish identity including notions of victimization, exile, persecution, and everlasting 
suffering. Over time, this repetitively communicated version of Jewishness has become an 
inseparable part of Jewish identity and has even contributed to the construction of a 
political form of Jewish identity that serves the political goals of Zionism. 


This study uses qualitative sampling to allow a more in-depth understanding of the 
argument being put forth in this article. It proceeds through the examination of two 
purposefully-selected cases -The Wandering Jew and the Ghriba Synagogue— which have 
been regarded as quite illuminative and relevant to the question under study. Ultimately, the 
study seeks to prove that it is Jews who define Jewishness, and not vice versa, and that 
commonly communicated norms of cultural Jewish identity eventually aim to construct a 
political version of Jewish identity that serves the agendas of political Zionism. 


Key Words: Exile, diaspora, victimhood, cultural identity, political identity, zionism, 
paintings, religious monuments 


Résumé 


L'enjeu de cette étude est de montrer comment les juifs ont exploité les arts, la peinture en 
particulier, et les monuments religieux pour promouvoir l'image d'un juif victime ayant une 
existence tragique sur terre. En effet, il a toujours été l'exilé, l'opprimé, le rejeté et le 
souffrant durant l'histoire de l'humanité. Les juifs ont donc profité de leur identité culturelle 
et religieuse afin d'atteindre des objectifs purement politiques. Cette approche pragmatique 
a bien servi le projet sioniste. Nous allons essayer, dans cette étude, de mettre en évidence 
la stratégie pragmatique des juifs. Pour ce faire, on choisira deux modeéles significatifs, l'un 
est artistique, l'autre est religieux : le tableau du Juif Errant et la Synagogue de la Ghriba. 
Ces deux exemples vont mettre en lumiére certains points clés concernant ce sujet. En 
somme, notre étude vise 4 montrer que l'art, sous toutes ses formes et la religion 
deviennent, pour les juifs, deux outils politiques. Cette nouvelle forme d'identité est donc 
mise au service de l'idéologie sioniste. 


Mots clé : l’exil, diaspora, identité culturelle, identité politique, sionisme, les arts 
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Introduction 


Jews are an ethno-religious group comprising nearly twenty million of the World’s 
population.! According to British specialist in Jewish studies, Sacha Stern, Jewish identity 
refers to the “perception by a Jew of his self as Jewish”.* This self-perception is not 
necessarily defined by a set of religious norms, but it could simply be cultural in nature, 
covering many aspects including ethnicity, traditions, and social customs and lifestyle. Just 
like any other cultural group, Jews use various tools to communicate their identity and 
construct common codes and norms of Jewishness, including arts and religion. Since the 
beginning, arts have been a fundamental part of Jewish life, reflecting major events in Jewish 
history and reproducing, in artistic forms, already- established values in Jewish cultural. The 
same thing applies to sacred Jewish sites which tell a great deal about Jewish culture and 
traditions. 

Indeed, previous research on the use of cultural tools for the communication of Jewish 
identity has been small, focusing on other commonly known cultural instruments such as 


language and traditions. In his book, Language in Jewish Society, John Myhill highlights the 


' Jewish Population by Country 2023, World Population Review, worldpopulationreview.com, accessed on July 
29, 2023. 
> Sacha Stern, Jewish Identity in Early Rabbinic Writings (Brill, New York, 1994), Introduction. 
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role of language in the consolidation of Jewish identity.! He discusses issues related to the 
revival of Hebrew, the use of Hebrew language by diaspora communities, and the survival of 
Yiddish. Myhill’s sole focus, however, is language as a sociolinguistic medium, with little or 
no attention paid to other equally important cultural tools. American specialist in Jewish 
studies, Ronald Eisenberg, has also taken notice of this richly diversified cultural carrier of 
meaning, exposing in his Dictionary of Jewish Terms a range array of vocabulary terms 
related to Judaism, including religious terms, Hebrew, Aramaic and Yiddish terms, and terms 
related to American Jewish life and the settler colonial state.” Eisenberg has also been 
interested in other equally significant cultural Jewish instruments such as social customs, and 
religion as a set of beliefs and holy scriptures.* Eisenberg, however, overlooked another 
highly important element of communal religious life, which is religious monuments and their 
role in reflecting cultural norms and values. He also failed to spot, as a specialist in Jewish 
studies and culture, the role played by arts in the construction of a specific version of Jewish 
identity. This paper, therefore, seeks to fill this particular gap by investigating the way in 
which arts, particularly paintings, and religious monuments, have been used by Jews to 
communicate core values and leitmotivs in Jewish identity including notions of victimization, 
exile, persecution, and everlasting suffering. 

To facilitate the accomplishment of this goal, this paper uses qualitative sampling to 
allow for a more in-depth understanding of the argument being put forth in this article. It 
proceeds through the examination of two purposefully-selected cases — The Wandering Jew 
and the Ghriba Synagogue — which have been regarded as quite illuminative and relevant to 
the question under study. As far as the ideological background is concerned, this paper uses a 
revisionist perspective that seeks to deconstruct traditional versions of Jewish identity. Unlike 
traditional literature that generally offers a conventional and stereotypical presentation of 
Jewish culture, revisionist analysis aims to challenge dominant accounts by providing new 
critical insights into the intentions and motives lurking behind certain deliberate depictions of 
cultural Jewish life. As an ultimate goal, this study seeks to prove that it is Jews who define 
Jewishness, and not vice versa, and that commonly communicated norms of cultural Jewish 
identity eventually aim to construct a political version of Jewish identity that serves the 


agendas of political Zionism. 


1- Collective Victimhood in Jewish Discourse: 


' John Myhill, Language in Jewish Society: Towards a New Understanding (Multilingual Matters, 2004). 
> Ronald L. Eisenberg, Dictionary of Jewish Terms: A Guide to the Language of Judaism (Taylor Trade 
Publications, December 2011). 
3 See Ronald L. Eisenberg, Jewish Traditions: A JPS Guide (Jewish Publication Society, September 2004); 
Essential Figures in the Bible (Jason Aronson, 2013); and Essential Figures in the Talmud (Rowman & 
Littlefield, 2013). 
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Just like all other ethnic groups, Jews share common values and advocate certain concepts 
that form their identity and present them in a certain image to the rest of the world. Key 
among these is the concept of victimhood (self-victimization), together with many of the 
closely associated notions that it entails, including chosenness, homelessness, straying, and 
endless suffering. 

The events of the Holocaust that took place in the 1930s and 1940s came to promote and 
emphasize this "lachrymose" perception of Jewish past which views Jews’ history as one of 
continuous suffering and persecution.! 

A simple definition of “victimhood” by Cambridge Dictionary describes it as “the 
condition of having been hurt, damaged, or made to suffer, especially when you want people 
to feel sorry for you because of this or use it as an excuse for something’.” Not very different 
from individual victimhood, collective victimhood is known as “the shared mindset of large- 
groups after intended harm with negative implications”.* Harm, in this case, is stored in the 
mutual memory of large groups, and is passed down to next generations through what 
Sigmund Freud describes as the process of “trans-generational transmission of trauma”.‘ 
According to Freud, parents play a big role in influencing their children’s identity and in 
instilling in them a kind of psychological bias towards their own kind since early childhood.? 
Through this trans-generational transmission process, parents manage to ingrain certain 
images into the developing identities of their children, gradually making these latter associate 
and identify with their large group. This unfaltering internalization of past harm by successive 
Jewish generations gradually leads to the entrenchment and consolidation of such notions as 
shared suffering and collective victimhood, turning these notions into an integral part of Jews’ 
cultural narratives and social identity. 

In his book Victimhood Discourse in Contemporary Israel, American Law Professor Ilan 
Peleg argues that collective victimhood has become the “hegemonic narrative” in “Israel” in 
the Gramscian sense of the term, meaning that it has turned into the central and prominent 
concept dominating the public sphere in “Israeli” society, that the vast majority of Jews 
cannot even contemplate to challenge.® Peleg contends that the unique prevalence of this 
concept over “Israeli” mindset has even resulted in blind stereotypical classifications, such as, 
for, instance, thinking that “all the traditional enemies of the Jewish people are, in the final 
' Lupovitch, Howard N, Jews and Judaism in World History (Routledge, December 2009), p. 229. 
> Victimhood, dictionary.cambridge.org, accessed on October 22, 2023. 

3 Volkan, Vamik D. 2001. "Transgenerational Transmissions and Chosen Traumas: An Aspect of Large-Group 
Identity." Sage Journals. 

* Cited in Laurence J. Kirmayer, Robert Lemelson, and Mark Barad, Understanding Trauma: Integrating 
Biological, Clinical, and Cultural Perspectives (Cambridge University Press, January 2007), p. 341. 

> Vamik D, op.cit. 


® Tlan Peleg, Victimhood Discourse in Contemporary Israel (Rowman & Littlefield, April 2019), p. 4. 
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analysis, one and the same, regardless of the specific circumstances under which they have 
appeared on the stage of history andregardless of the specifics of their interactions 
with Jews”.! According to him, Pharaoh, Haman, Acashverosh, Khmelnsytsky, Hitler, the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, Yasser Arafat (adding to them Hamas today), are all put by Jews in the 
same basket.” They all have posed grave intentional threat to Jewish existence and had to be 


fought to the last breath.* 


2- Victimhood and Homelessness as depicted by The Wandering Jew: 

The “homelessness of the Jew” has always been a leitmotif in Jewish art, depicting Jews 
as helpless individuals living in a continuous state of exile, erration and alienation. The 
Wandering Jew was the first and oldest painting in history to illustrate this theme. 

The story of the Wandering Jew started circulating from the early seventeenth century 
onwards.‘ It is a legendary folktale that speaks of a man who had cursed and ridiculed Christ 
on his way to crucifixion and was in turn cursed to wander the earth until Christ’s second 


coming. 


aaa = = 


Figure 1. The Wandering Jew, by Gustave Doré, 1857 


Source: www.alamy.com 


' Ibid, p. 3. 
? Thid. 
3 Ibid. 
4 David Daube, The Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. 45, No. 3 (University of Pennsylvania Press, January, 1955), 
pp. 243-244. 
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Figure 1 displays one of the multiple adaptations of the Wandering Jew legend. It was 
created in 1857 by French painter Gustave Doré in Romanticism style. Even though the figure 
of the Wandering Jew had an originally anti-Jewish connotation, Jewish artists reinterpreted 
and refashioned its meaning in a way that reflects their own plight and suffering. Indeed, they 
converted the figure into an expression of their own traumas and predicaments.' Many artists 
of Jewish origins used the image of the Wandering Jew both symbolically and allegorically as 
a personification of the age-old struggle of the Jewish people, persecuted and driven from one 
place to another. 

The figure of The Wandering Jew drew considerable attention from Jewish critics who 
viewed it as the embodiment of the profound diaspora crisis that Jews had been plagued with 
throughout their history. It became “the stereotypical symbol of a projection which shaped the 
collective imagination and incarnated its social fears’. 

The Wandering Jew, however, was not the only one of its kind to address issues of 
erration and homelessness in Jewish art. Indeed, many paintings later followed to reemphasize 
and accentuate this central motif, together with equally important leitmotifs in Jewish art and 
doctrine, including persecution, dispossession, suffering and victimization. Examples of these 
famous Jewish paintings include Exile and The Jewish Cemetery by Polish Jewish painter 


Samuel Hirszenberg, or Babylonian Exile and Mourning Jews in Exile by German-Jewish 


painter Eduard Bendemann. 


Figure 2. Exile, by Samuel Hirszenberg, 1904 Figure 3. The Jewish Cemetery, by Samuel 
Source: Jewish Virtual Library Hirszenberg, 1892 


Source: Judaica Art 


' Barbara Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, Jonathan Karp, The Art of Being Jewish in Modern Times (University of 
Pennsylvania Press, February 2013), p. 170. 
> Agata Bielik-Robson, The Marrano Way: Between Betrayal and Innovation, May 2022, p.67. 
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Figure 5. Mourning Jews in Exile by 
Eduard Bendemann, 1832 


Figure 4. Babylonian Exile by Eduard Bendemann, 
1832 
Source latiieeliimaeasins Source: World History Encyclopedia 

Figure 2 by Polish Jewish painter Samuel Hirszenberg shows a group of Jews walking in 
an unknown exile, led by a bearded old man carrying a Torah scroll. Through this painting, 
Hirszenberg tries to highlight the suffering of Jews in exile, whereas in The Jewish Cemetery 
(Figure 3), he portrays three Jews lamenting European persecution in a deserted cemetery, 
where women are grieving, with melodramatic gestures, amid neglected and even desecrated 
tombstones. In its issue of May 9, 1933, the renowned Polish newspaper Nowy Dziennik 
described Hirszenberg as “the painter who classically immortalized the tragedy of the Jewish 
diaspora”, considering him as “the only one who expressed the tragedy of Jewish existence in 
exile in a purely artistic form”.' 

In figures four and five, German Jewish painter Eduard Bendeman offers an artistic 
depiction of Babylonian Exile. Babylonian captivity or Babylonian exile is the period 
in Jewish history during which a big number of Jews from the ancient Kingdom of 
Judah were captives in Babylon, following their defeat in the Jewish—Babylonian War and the 
destruction of Solomon's Temple in Jerusalem.” Attachment to the land of Israel has 
represented one of the major themes in Jewish paintings and art. Jews’ desire to return to the 
Promised Land has been expressed through various leitmotifs including mainly the 
Babylonian Exile, which resulted in the destruction of Jerusalem and Jews’ dispersal around 
the world. 

Indeed, “Exile” represents a recurring theme not only in Jewish arts but also in the 


Hebrew bible. The story of Israel’s creation begins when Abraham is exiled from his kin and 


' Cited in Richard I. Cohen, Mirjam Rajner, Samuel Hirszenberg, 1865-1908: A Polish Jewish Artist in Turmoil 
(Liverpool University Press, 7 mars 2022), p. 294. 
? Jeff Hay, World Religions (Greenhaven Press, 2007), p. 49. 
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his land to the land that Yahweh promises to him.' This theme continues until the final days, 
when the Messiah will appear and gather all Jews from exile back to the land of their 
ancestors: “I will take you from among the nations and gather you from all the countries, and 
I will bring you back to your own land”.? For this reason, this notion of exile is found to 
influence every aspect of Jews’ thoughts and behaviors. The continuous hope for the 
ingathering of the Jewish diaspora has long been a central component of their beliefs, and it is 
through the establishment of the modern-day Zionist state that this longing has been 
materialized. The coming together of all the Jews that are still living in diaspora remains one 
of the major goals of the Zionist movement nowadays, symbolized by the idea of Aliyah 


(going up), since the Promised Land is believed to be spiritually higher than all other lands. 


3- The Allegorical Symbolism of The Ghriba Synagogue 

Mythology constitutes an integral part of religion. They both share common aspects of 
sacredness and supernaturality. While some religious stories and narratives possess a certain 
degree of historical truth and reliability, many others are believed to be purely fictional and 
imaginary. The same thing applies to sacred sites and religious monuments which, due to their 
ancient history and distant past, became exposed to various popular mythical speculations 
about their history and origins. An example of these religious sites which is significantly 


relevant to the context of this study is the Ghriba synagogue in the Tunisian island of Jerba. 


f 7 j t 
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' Gen 12:1-2, cited in Martien A. Halvorson-Taylor, “Exile in the Hebrew Bible”, 
theculturetrip.bibleodyssey.org, retrieved on October 20, 2023. 

2 Ezekiel 36:24, cited in Bartleby Research, “Exile : A Common Theme Within The History”, 
www.bartleby.com, accessed on October 21, 2023. 
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Figure 6. The Ghriba Synaguoge, Tunisia 
Source: https://smarthistory.org, 2023 


Every year in May, Jewish pilgrims from Europe and every part of the world visit the 
island to celebrate in the Ghriba synagogue and visit the graves of the ancient Rabbis. They 
light candles in the sanctuary and place hard-boiled eggs, on which they write their prayers 
and hopes, in a cave which is dug into the floor of the holy building, near a stone brought 
from Jerusalem two thousand and six hundred years ago. They also make donations in the 
sanctuary, and parade through the streets of the island in celebration of the Jewish people’s 
connection to God.' The rituals and decoration of this synagogue reflect the long history of 
the Jewish community on this island, which stretches back over two thousand years, and its 
adaptation of local Djerban traditions alongside Jewish customs. Despite the islands’ loss of 
thousands of its Jewish inhabitants who emigrated during the postwar years, there is still a 
vibrant Jewish presence there today, and the nearly one thousand and five hundred Jews still 
living on the island constitute nowadays the second-largest active Jewish community in the 
Arab world.” 

Indeed, one of the major myths associated with the Ghriba synagogue has been inspired 
by its own name, the Ghriba, which is the Arabic equivalent of “the stranger’, or “the 
foreigner”. The myth says that the building was established on the site where there lived an 
unknown girl who was isolated and excluded by local inhabitants and who was believed to be 
a Jewess. According to the legend, a strange young girl one day arrived on a raft made of 
birch and disembarked on the coasts of the island. The native inhabitants of the island were 
afraid of this newcomer and did not allow her to live among them, so the girl built a small 
shelter on a hill and lived by herself. One day, her hut suddenly and unexplainably burned 
down, and the local inhabitants, still dubious and mistrustful of her, did not come near. They 
found her later, her body undecayed, and her facial features completely intact. Hence, they 
named her a saint, and built the Ghriba synagogue around her body. 

In her insightful article, “The Ghriba Pilgrimage in the Island of Jerba: The Semantics of 
Otherness”, Dora Larpenter Latiri, a senior lecturer at the University of Brighton, contends 
that this legend, and the complexities and ambivalence surrounding the name of the Ghriba 


serves as a symbolic allegory of the otherness of the Jewish community as a whole, or as an 


' Moha Ennaji, Managing Cultural Diversity in the Mediterranean Region (Cambridge Scholars Publishing, May 
2020), p. 70. 
? Ariel Fein, “Architecture and Ritual in the Ghriba Synagogue”, smarthistory.org, accessed on October 20, 
2023. 
3 Deborah Ager, M. E. Silverman, The Bloomsbury Anthology of Contemporary Jewish American Poetry (A&C 
Black, September 2013), p. 306. 
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allegory of the exiled, alienated, marginalized self.' She also argues that the negative 
connotations of otherness embodied in this name are reversed into a healing process, carried 
out through a yearly ritual dedicatetd to the stranger saint: “the complex semantics of the 
name of the Ghriba, and the diasporic dimension embedded in Jewish self-representation, 
allow for a polyphonic pilgrimage to take place, in which the enacted diaspora is the exile 
from the Utopian Promised Land”.? 

Undoubtedly, religious monuments have represented a significant part of human history 
for thousands of years, serving as symbols of memory and a critical means through which 
cultural identity is communicated. The example of the Ghriba synagogue shows how religious 
monuments and their symbolism serve to communicate and emphasize a specified version of 
cultural Jewish identity, that which revolves around notions of otherness, seclusion, and 


isolation. 


4- The Role of the Victim Narrative in the Politicization of Cultural Jewish Identity 

While with other cultural groups politics seem to be the natural result and spontaneous 
manifestation of culture, the case with Jews is different, as it seems that some cultural values 
were intentionally promoted to serve certain political goals. Indeed, at the heart of this 
perplexing controversy lies the difference between political culture and cultural politics. 
While political culture involves the set of cultural values, beliefs and attitudes that indirectly 
influence the political system and decision-making process in a certain country, cultural 
politics refer to the tactics and strategies used by powerful social groups to convey a particular 
cultural self-image to the world and use that image for pragmatic political purposes. 

In fact, this subverted process has perfectly helped in achieving Zionists’ desired goals as 
they have managed over the past decades to mobilize massive international support and create 
a politicized form of identity that could be easily molded to earn political profits. The 
allegedly traumatic aspect of Jewish cultural memory led not only to the reinforcement of 
Jews’ shared sense of belonging to a separate group but also to the politicization of their 
collective identity through the establishment of the Zionist state, raising a question as to 
whether traumatic memory and shared grievances should be enough for an ethnic or religious 
group to become politicized. Also, this so-called “lachrymose” perception of the Jewish past 
as a sequence of tragic events has been employed by Jews to justify contemporary atrocities 


against Palestinians. 


' Dora Larpenter Latiri, “The Ghriba Pilgrimage in the Island of Jerba: The Semantics of Otherness”, Scripta 
Instituti Donneriani Aboensis, January 1, 2010, pp. 38-55. 
> Thid. 
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Indeed, Jewish Holocaust survivors have passed over the trauma of concentration and 
extermination camps across generations. Hence, present-day Jews wish to avenge these 
traumatic events by maintaining domination over Jerusalem and current occupied lands: 

As a result, the Palestinian community which challenges the aspiration of Jews is a victim of 
state-sponsored terrorism. In retaliation, Palestinians are victims of expulsions, killings, military 
occupation, forced detention, war crimes, and human rights violations. Despite being called out 
by various international organizations, Israel is able to justify its actions under the realm of 
chosen trauma. Hence, the notion of chosen trauma is employed to justify Jewish atrocities 


against the Palestinians. ! 


Jewish victimhood discourse played a vital role in influencing the history of Zionism and 
the rhetoric of various “Israeli” prime ministers both internally and externally. Jews, 
nowadays, refuse to move on from the victims’s mentality simply because it is helping them 
to achieve innumerable gains and get widespread support from the Western world. For 
decades, Palestinians have been victims of Israeli atrocities, war crimes, forced displacement 
and ethnic cleansing. Despite this, there is almost an absence of universal condemnation of 
these crimes due to the Jewish victim narrative and “Israel’s” continuous misuse of the 


Holocaust to justify the contemporary atrocities of Zionism. 
Conclusion 


Although the idea of collective victimhood exists in many cultures, it has had a 
particularly strong impact on Jewish culture, becoming over time not only an inseparable part 
of Jewish identity but also and especially an integrated component of “Israeli” politics. This 
study show that collective victimhood is rather a Zionist construction that has been buttressed 
and bolstered up over more than a century of Zionist conspiring and maneuvering. 

Through artworks, religious symbols, and other diverse representations and 
manifestations of cultural idiosyncrasy, Jews managed to turn this concept of collective 
victimhood into an inseparable part of Jewish identity, together with other associated notions 
such as exile, diaspora, and persecution. Over time, this version of cultural identity became 
gradually politicized and deeply embedded in “Israeli” politics. 

The transmission of ancestral collective trauma to present-day generations is creating in 
these latter a desire to purge their memory of these traumatic past bruises by projecting and 
casting them over Palestinians. Through the acts of terrorism and atrocity they are committing 


against the Palestinian people, Jews nowadays are seeking to avenge history by victimizing 


' Tamseel Aqdas, “Chosen Trauma and Terrorism: The Jewish Victim Narrative”, The Journal of International 
Social Research, March 30, 2023, www.sosyalarastirmalar.com. 
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Palestinians simply because they challenge their ambitions. Palestinian American writer, 
Edward Said, however, deprecated this equivocation by simple stating that “You cannot 
continue to victimize someone else just because you yourself were a victim once—there has 


1 


to be a limit”. 
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Abstract 


Since 2019, the American production company Netflix has shown commitment to female 
empowerment. Considering Netflix’s pro-woman policy, the paper at hand seeks to 
investigate female portrayal in Netflix’s original Arabic drama comedy Finding Ola, which 
hit the screens in 2022. Leaning on the method of textual analysis, the current study 
examines, from a feminist lens, Ola’s journey of searching for her identity after the collapse 
of her marriage. By analyzing Ola’s utterances, actions, and her interactions with the 
characters around her, this paper studies the strategies adopted by Ola to reconfigure herself 
as a woman and to find the fulfillment she came to lose during her twelve-year marriage. 
Through adopting a positive psychology, resorting to female bonding, embracing self- 
expression and a sex-positive attitude, and working on career development, Ola is able, 
according to this paper, to transition from a domestic mother and wife into a happy and 
autonomous career woman. 


Keywords: fourth wave feminism, Netflix, Finding Ola, female identity, female 
empowerment 


Résumé 


Depuis 2019, Netflix s’engage en faveur des femmes. A la lumiére de la politique pro- 
femme de Netflix, cet article cherche a étudier la représentation féminine dans la série 
Arabe originale de Netflix, A La Recherche d’Ola, qui est sortie en 2022. En s’appuyant sur 
la méthode d’analyse textuelle, 1’étude actuelle examine, a partir d’une lentille féministe, le 
parcours d’Ola a la recherche de son identité aprés son divorce. En analysant les paroles, les 
actions et les interactions d’Ola avec les personnages qui |’entourent, cet article étudie les 
stratégies adoptées par Ola pour se reconfigurer en tant que femme et retrouver 
l’épanouissement qu’elle a perdu au cours de son mariage de douze ans. En adoptant une 
psychologie positive, en recourant aux liens féminins, en adoptant I’expression de soi et une 
attitude sexuelle positive, et en travaillant sur le développement de carriére, Ola est capable, 
selon cet article, de passer d’une mére et d’une épouse domestique 4 une femme heureuse et 
autonome. 


Mots-clés : féminisme de la quatrisme vague, Netflix, 4 la Recherche d’Ola, identité 
féminine, autonomisation des femmes 
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Introduction 


Netflix, the Service Video on Demand (SVOD) provider, was founded in the American 
state of California in 1997.! It started as Kibble Netflix, a national company that sent DVDs to 
its customers.” Since that time, Netflix has managed to expand its operations to include 
granting viewers access to film and television content on demand via a variety of devices. It 
has equally succeeded at growing from a local US company into a worldwide streaming giant 
that penetrates more than 190 countries and possesses about 250 million subscribers.* 
Netflix’s global reach is the result of its localization strategy, which involves assisting local 
producers in several developing countries to globalize their media productions and bring them 
to American and Western audiences.’ Danielle Carminati believes that Netflix’s ability to 
globalize the local contributes to better acceptance and appreciation of cultural diversity.® 

However, Carminati’s favorable view towards Netflix is contested by several scholars 
(Dal Yong Jin, 2015; Salsabila, 2021; Maatouk, 2021; Alghannam, 2021). Dal Yong Jin 
accuses Netflix of practicing platform imperialism, which implies maintaining “an 
asymmetrical relationship of interdependence in platform technologies and political culture 
between the West, primarily the US, and many developing countries, including both nation 
states and transnational companies.”’ Analogously, the Indonesian researcher Khansa 
Salsabila argues that engagement with the promulgation of cultural diversity is no more than a 


business strategy employed by Netflix to reach a wide range of viewers.® She equally 


' Marzouk, Wafaa Galal, Halim, Yasser Tawfik and El Sheikh, Samia Adly, “The Impact of Netflix’s 
Controversial and Illicit Content on Changing Users’ Attitudes in Egypt,” MSA: Management Science Journal, 
vol. 1, no. 2, 2022, p. 54. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Osur, Laura, “Netflix and the Development of the Internet Television Network,” PhD thesis., Syracuse 
University, 2016, p. 4. 

4 Pequeno, Antonio, “Netflix Hikes Prices for Some Plans as Subscriber Prices Surge, 
https://www.forbes.com/sites/antoniopequenoiv/2023/10/18/netflix-hikes-prices-for-some-plans-as-subscriber- 
numbers-surge/?sh=2eb26df956e0: Published 18/10/2023, accessed 29/12/2023, 22:57. 

5 Sigismondi, Paolo, “Netflix’s Big Bet on Foreign Content and International Viewers Could Upend the Global 
Mediascape and Change How People See the World,” https://annenberg.usc.edu/news/research-and- 
impact/netflixs-big-bet-foreign-content-and-international-viewers-could-upend. Published 08/04/2021, accessed 
29/12/2023, 23:14. 


: Carminati, Danielle, “Netflix as a Global Soft Power Multiplier,” 
https://moderndiplomacy.eu/2023/1 1/2 1/netflix-as-a-global-soft-power-multiplier/.Published 21/11/2023, 
accessed 30/12/2023. 


7 Jin, Dal Yong, Digital Platforms, Imperialism and Political Culture, UK: Routledge, 2015, p. 12. 
8 Khansa Salsabila, “Netflix: Cultural Diversity or Cultural Imperialism?” Rubikon: Journal of Transnational 
American Studies, vol. 8, no. 1, 2021, p. 15. 
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maintains that the American streaming service Netflix is striving through its local productions 
to homogenize European and Asian cultures by disseminating American values and lifestyles 
in Europe and Asia.’ A similar critique of Netflix is presented by Stephan Maatouk. In his 
analysis of six Netflix series and films, he asserts that Netflix productions are imbued with 
orientalist images of Arabs as people of Middle Eastern descent are depicted as “terroristic, 
untrustworthy and menacing.” 

Even when it does not contain any demeaning messages of Arabs, Netflix’s original 
media output is viewed with much caution in the Arab world. Following the release of 
Jurassic Park: Camp Cretaceous, a Netflix-produced movie that exhibited homosexual 
content, the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) issued a statement in which they accused 
Netflix of displaying illicit content that violated “Islamic and societal values and 
principles.”* Similarly, Many Arab countries took the measure of Banning Netflix’s animated 
movie Lightyear in June 2022 for its promotion of an LGBT agenda.‘ Egyptian scholars Wafa 
Galal Marzouk, Yasser Tawfik Halim and Samia Adly El Sheikh, in their turn, highlight the 
contradiction between the liberal values embedded in Netflix productions and Arab cultural 
tenets.° 

The controversy over Netflix is additionally associated with Netflix-produced Arabic 
content. Netflix’s first Arabic movie Ashab Wala A’az, which “features a gay character and 
discusses sexual topics explicitly, caus[ed] many conservatives in Egypt to bash the film in 
outrage.” In a similar vein, Netflix’ Arabic series Jinn and Al Rawabi School for Girls, 
produced in 2019 and 2021, respectively, came under attack for portraying western-inspired 
lifestyles.’ Yet, it is worth mentioning that Al Rawabi School for Girls was nonetheless 
praised for its high-quality production standards and its bold treatment of many of the 


concerns of Jordanian women, mainly gender-based violence.® 


' Thid. 
> Maatouk, Stephan, ‘‘Orientalism - A Netflix Unlimited Series: A Multimodal Critical Discourse Analysis of 
the Orientalist Representations of Arab Identity in Netflix film and TV,” MA diss., Malmo University, 2021, p. 
38. 
3 Al Jazeera, “Gulf Nations Demand Netflix Remove ‘Offensive’ Content,” 
https://www.aljazeera.com/news/2022/9/7/gulf-nation-demand-netflix-to-remove-offensive- 
content#:~:text=Gulf%20Arab%20countries %20have%20demanded,and% 20societal %20values%20and%20prin 
cipals%#E2%80%9D. Published 07/09/2022, accessed 30/12/2023, 20:08. 
4 Ibid. 
> Marzouk, Halim, El Sheikh, “The Impact of Netflix’s Controversial and Illicit Content,”, p. 55 
6 Omar, Eslam, “Egypt’s Actors’ Syndicate Defends Mona Zaki as Controversy over Netflix’s ‘Ashab Wala 
A’az’ Fumes,” https://english.ahram.org.eg/News/456842.aspx. Published 24/01/2022; accessed 28/10/2023, 
23:08. 
7 Osman, Nadda, “Al Rawabi School for Girls: Netflix Series Sparks Debate over Portrayal of Jordanian Teens,” 
https://www.middleeasteye.net/discover/netflix-jordan-rawabi-school-girls-series-debate-teens. Published 
25/08/2021; accessed 28/12/2023, 23:13. 
8 Thid. 
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In fact, since 2015, the date of Netflix’s decision to invest in the Arab market, this US 
streaming giant has shown attention to the region’s female population. As part of its global 
commitment to advancing gender parity in the Arab world, Netflix funded “Because She 
Created,” a five-year program that aims, in the words of Ahmad Sharkawi, Director of 
Netflix’s Arabic Series, at “mining a wealth of untapped potential from Egypt, an integral 
component of the MENA creative community, and introducing storytelling as a viable career 


option for the next generation of Egyptian women.”! 


By increasing the number of Arab 
women behind the camera, Netflix aspires to improve the quality of female representation in 
front of the camera.” 

One of the products of “Because she Created” is the 2022 Netflix-produced Egyptian drama 
comedy Finding Ola, which is written by two female scriptwriters, who are Maha Alwazir 
and Ghada Abdel-Al. Finding Ola stars Hind Sabry as Ola Abdel Sabour and it is a 
continuation of the hit 2010 Egyptian series J want to Get Married. Although I Want to Get 
Married recorded Doctor Ola’s desperate search for marriage, Finding Ola traces Ola’s life 
after getting divorced. 

In the present paper, Netflix’s Finding Ola is studied in an attempt to investigate female 
portrayal in Netflix’s Arabic series and to situate it within Netflix’s global gender policy. The 
study at hand also seeks to examine Ola’s transition from a homemaker to a career woman in 
search of empowerment narratives. Additionally, by studying the measures adopted by Ola to 
reach fulfillment and to find her female identity, it tries to show that Finding Ola is a feminist 
media production. 

Choosing to work on Netflix’s Finding Ola is spurred by many reasons. To begin with, 
this drama comedy is aired on Netflix, which is the Arab world’s leading SVOD provider, 
with 3.5 million subscribers in 2021.7 It is equally written by two female scriptwriters, and it 
is one of the fruits of Netflix’s gender equity program, “Because She Created”. Therefore, it 
will be interesting to investigate Finding Ola’s loyalty to Netflix’s feminist proclivities. 


Additionally, it is one of Netflix’s most successful Arabic series. It was chosen by Variety 


' Quoted in Vivarelli, Nick, “Netflix Launches ‘Because She Created’ Program for Female Screenwriters in 
Egypt,” https://variety.com/2022/digital/news/netflix-because-she-created-female-screenwriters-egypt- 
1235342271/. Published 16/08/2022; accessed 28/12/2023, 23:23. 
2 Kharma, Joann. “Because She Created: Celebrate Arab Female Filmmakers with a Netflix Collection of 21 
New films,” https://about.netflix.com/en/news/because-she-created-celebrate-arab-female-filmmakers-with-a- 
netflix. Published 06/07/2022; accessed 30/12/2023, 20:13. 
3 Vivarelli, “Netflix Expected to Maintain Lead in Arab SVOD Market Amid Double Digit Growth, 
Analyst Predicts,” https://variety.com/2022/digital/news/netflix-maintain-lead-in-arab-svod-1235346897/. 
Published 22/08/2022; accessed 30/12/2023, 20:22. 
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Magazine as the third best streaming series of the year 2022.! The drama comedy was also 
dubbed to over 30 languages and fared well among Netflix’s global audiences.” 

In its examination of Finding Ola, the present paper carries out a textual analysis of the 
series’ six episodes that range in length between 47 and 55 minutes. Lawrence R. Frey, Carl 
H. Botan and Gary L. Kreps define textual analysis as a “method ...use[d] to describe and 
interpret the characteristics of a recorded or visual message. The purpose of textual analysis is 
to describe the content, structure and functions of the messages contained in texts.”> In the 
paper at hand, the textual analysis focuses mainly on studying Ola, the protagonist of the 
series. All facets of Ola’s appearance, dialogue, internal and external actions as well as her 
interactions with the other characters are scrutinized to unravel Ola’s identity construction 
journey. In addition to the textual analysis of the series, secondary sources dealing with 


Finding Ola are relied on to support the claims put forward by the researcher. 


Fourth Wave Feminism 

Since the present paper is interested in female depiction, there is reliance on fourth wave 
feminism, a theory that emerged in the year 2010,‘ and that aims at granting women happiness 
and confidence.° Explaining the importance of the latter notions to fourth wave feminism, 
Magdalena Wolk argues that “overall, happiness and confidence are highlighted as the 
ultimate goals and answers...However, there is no expectation on the world to change, but on 
the woman to do the work to change her own confidence.” Wolk’s statement makes it clear 
that fourth wave feminists believe in women’s agency and their responsibility for changing 
their societal conditions and achieving fulfillment for themselves. According to them, 
feminism is not merely a form of political and social activism but an everyday practice that all 
sorts of women, especially the weak ones, can engage in.’ 

For fourth wave feminism, all women are expected to seek out empowerment. To be truly 
empowered, women are expected to enjoy being sexy and own their sexuality. Such a point is 
communicated by Rosalind Gill when she notes that “the female body is seen as the woman’s 


currency to be used for success and appreciation but only so through how sexy it is perceived 


' Saada, Cyrine, “Finding Ola: A Quest for Selfhood,” https://www.leed-initiative.org/blog/finding-ola-quest- 
selfhood. Published 26/01/2023; accessed 01/01/2024, 22:40. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Lawrence R. Frey, Carl H. Botan and Gary L. Kreps, Investigating Communication: An Introduction to 
Research Methods, Boston: Allon and Bacon, 1999, p. 225. 
* Wolk, “Fourth Wave Feminism through Lana Del Rey,” p. 10 
> Ibid, p. 18. 
° Thid. 
7 Pruchniewska, Urszula, “Everyday Feminism in the Digital Era: Gender, the Fourth Wave, and Social Media 
Affordances,” PhD thesis., Temple University, 2019, p. 21. 
8 Wolk, “Fourth Wave Feminism through Lana Del Rey,” p. 17. 
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to be.”! Additional means of female empowerment include development of women’s career 
goals and opting for a call out culture, whereby women are supposed to “yell back at 
misogyny, sexual violence and intersectional discrimination.” 

Fourth wavers’ ability to challenge society’s misogynist practices and attitudes and to 
reach their goals is facilitated by the increasing access to social media platforms. The 
employment of the internet and digital technology is one of the defining features of fourth 
wave feminism, which is dubbed “hashtag feminism” in reference to the wave’s recurrent 
reliance on digital activism to advance feminist objectives. The vitality of the digital arena to 
the fourth wavers is well explained by Sylvester et al, who argue that “the generation of 
virtual emotional links produces feelings of belonging to virtual communities that are 
transferred into the offline sphere.” This note shows that social media act as the means by 
which women are able to group together to call for certain women-related causes. The social 
media groups often strengthen the bonds between women in real life and help in creating 
“enclaves with higher awareness and readiness to express women’s voice, to stand up or act 
together.* 

The choice of fourth wave feminism as a theoretical lens to study a Netflix series is quite 
pertinent especially that Netflix has been one of the supporters of fourth wavers’ call for better 
female presentation’. It has also partnered with UN women to promote the Generation 
Equality Campaign. Outlining the objectives behind the partnership, Anita Bhatia, UN 
Women Deputy Executive Director, states “This collaboration is about making visible the 
invisible, and proving that only by fully representing and including women on screen, behind- 
the-camera and in our narratives overall, society will truly flourish.”° Bhatia’s statement 


reveals Netflix’s feminist orientation. 


Female Depiction in Netflix Productions 
Netflix’s tendency to project itself as a pro-woman media producer has led several 
scholars to examine gender portrayal in Netflix’s original content. While the studies of 


Robinson (2019), Corfield (2017) and Pietaryte and Suzina (2022) underscore the 


' Gill, Rosalind. "The Affective, Cultural and Psychic Life of Postfeminism: A Postfeminist Sensibility 10 Years 
on." European Journal of Cultural Studies, vol. 20, no. 6, 2017, 606. 

> Sternadori, Miglena, “Situating the Fourth Wave of Feminism in Popular Media Discourses,” in Marron, Maria 
B Misogyny and Media in the Age of Trump, Maryland: Rowman and Littlefield, 2019, p. 31 


3 Quoted in Wolk, “Fourth Wave Feminism through Lana Del Rey,” p. 18. 
4 Peroni, Catarina and Rodak, Lidia, “Introduction: The Fourth Wave of Feminism: From Social Networking and 
Self-Determination to Sisterhood,” Onati Socio-Legal Series, vol. 10, no. 1, p.6-7. 
> Pietaryte, Kristina and Suzina Ana Cristina, “Female Representation in Netflix Global Original Programming: 
A Comparative Analysis of 2019 Drama Series,” Critical Studies in Television, vol.18, no. 1, 2023, p. 43. 
® Quoted in UN Women, “Press Release: Netflix and UN Women Launch Special Collection Curated by 55 
Groundbreaking Women in Entertainment, 2020, 
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underrepresentation of women in Netflix productions in terms of quantity and quality, other 
study papers draw on a variety of feminist perspectives to unravel Netflix productions’ 
empowerment of women through granting them visibility, primacy and agency (Rossary, 
2022; Smith et al, 2021; Patrick, 2020; Kresnanda, 2020; Soliman, 2021; Abri, 2022). 

Criticism of Netflix’s female portrayal is offered by James Corfield, and Kristina 
Pietaryte and Ana Cristina Suzina. After carrying out a content analysis of a number of Netflix 
programs and prime-time television shows, produced in the US between 2015 and 2016, 
Corfield concludes that the women shown on Netflix have less power than their male 
counterparts,’ and they are underrepresented as well. He notes that “Netflix television 
characters accounted for 62.7% males and 37.1% females...the proportion of female 
characters ...was significantly smaller than the proportion of females in the US 
population.” Corfield’s findings are confirmed by Kristina Pietaryte and Ana Cristina Suzina 
whose investigation of Netflix 2019 drama series reveals an underrepresentation of women in 
front of and behind the camera. The two researchers assert that “women comprised a third of 
all cast and crew roles...men outnumbered women as writers, executive producers and 
directors across all series.” Pietaryte and Suzina’s work equally unravels the persistence of 
certain female stereotypes, mainly vulnerability and sexualization, in the 2019 Netflix drama 
series. The conclusions drawn by the latter scholars do put into question Netflix’s claims of 
striving to increase female visibility in its programming. 

Yet, it is worth noting that most of the studies dealing with the Netflix productions 
released after 2019 do highlight a significant improvement in female inclusion. Stacy L. 
Smith et al perform an examination of 249 movies and 297 series, produced by Netflix 
between 2020 and 2021, and they assert that there is an increasing commitment by Netflix to 
increase female visibility across the various genres of its original content.° Smith et al 
additionally pertain that Netflix gave the chance to more female scriptwriters and directors in 
its 2020-2021 original programming.® Despite Smith et al.’s contribution to the literature on 
female representation on Netflix, their work is quantitative in nature and is concerned mainly 
with studying the degree of female visibility. It does not delve much into the image of women 


in Netflix productions. 


' Corfield, James, “Network vs Netflix: A Comparative Content Analysis of Demographics Across Prime-Time 
Television and Netflix Original Programming,” MA diss, University of South Carolina, 2017, p. 31. 
> Thid. 
3 Pietaryte and Suzina, p. 7. 
* Thid, p. 14. 
5 Smith, Stacy L. et al., “Inclusion in Netflix Original US Scripted Series and Films,” 2023, US: USC Annenberg 
Inclusion Initiative, p. 12. 
® Thid, p. 13. 
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Such a limitation is addressed by Evelyn Sekar Rossary (2022) and Fairuz Yumna 
Kresnanda (2022) who rely on liberal feminism to qualitatively examine women’s portrayal in 
particular Netflix drama series. In an article investigating Netlix’s Emily in Paris,’ Rossary 
contends that the protagonist of the series Emily is delineated as a true feminist who is 
endowed with strength of character, ambition and persistence, which enables her to question 
male authority and stand up to sexual harassment and seduction.' Similarly, Kresnanda 
unveils through her study of the 2020 Netflix series Bridgerton the female lead’s ability to 
challenge her society’s patriarchal dictates and to go beyond the stereotypical depiction of 
women.” 

Despite the abundance of research tackling gender portrayal in Netflix’s global original 
content, whether in the genre of film or of drama series, there is a relative shortage of studies 
dealing with female depiction in Netflix’s Arabic productions. In her investigation of the 
portrayal of leading female roles in SVOD platforms (Netflix and Shahid VIP), Manatalah 
Soliman asserts that the Arab women featured in streaming series show a degree of 
individuality, rebelliousness and independence. Yet, she records the abundance of age-related 
stereotypes.’ The major limitation of Soliman’s work is that her study is not solely dedicated 
to examining Arab women since she carries out a comparative analysis of the portrayal of 
Arab and Spanish women. Additionally, her work canvasses both Shahid VIP and Netflix and 
cannot be considered a Netflix study per se. Rana Naser Abri, on the other hand, offers an 
Arabic-written study of six Netflix-produced Arabic series and asserts that Netflix works on 
displaying some instances of educated, powerful and professional Arab women, despite the 
existence of some instances of stereotypically submissive and seductive women.* With the 
exception of the latter studies, the images of Arab women on Netflix, and especially in 
Finding Ola, remain an under-researched topic. Therefore, this paper tries to fill this gap by 
providing one of the scholarly attempts at examining female narratives in Netflix’s Arabic 
streaming series Finding Ola. In its examination of Finding Ola, the current study tries to 


examine Ola’s identity construction journey. 


The Search for Female Identity in Netflix’s Finding Ola 


' Rossary, Evelyn Sekar, “Emily’s Resistance Towards Gender Discrimination Seen in Netflix Series Scripts 
Emily in Paris,” MA dissertation, University Senata Dharma, 2022, p. x 
> Kresnanda, Fairuz Yumna, “The Challenges of Gender Stereotype in Netflix Series Bridgerton,” PhD 
dissertation, Universitas Teknologi Yogyakarta, 2020, p. 1. 
3 Soliman, Manatalah, “Framing of Female Leading Roles in Drama Series on Video Streaming Platforms,” MA 
Dissertation, American University of Cairo, 2021, p. 66. 
* Rana Naser Abri, “Al Sura Al Namatiya Lil Mar’a Fil Drama Al Arabiya Ala Minasat Netflix: Dirasa Tahliliya 
Li Ayina Mina Al Musalsalat Al Tilfizyunia” [The Stereotypical Image of Women in Netflix’s Arabic Drama: A 
Content Analysis of a Sample of Drama Series], Qatar: Al Jazeera Center for Studies, 2022, p. 28. 
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The opening scenes of Finding Ola signal the shattering of Ola’s marital world as her 
husband announces his desire to divorce her. In most of the scenes of the first episode, Ola is 
depicted as a devastated woman. For days, she is pictured unable to leave the bed, stand on 
her feet and go back to her normal life. She is featured consuming antidepressants and 
negligent of her looks and of her house. She is unable to face her mother and tell her that she 
is about to get divorced. In fact, Ola is depicted as a passive woman, who does not have the 
courage to speak her mind and stand up to her mother or to her husband. 

In addition to laying bare Ola’s delicacy, divorce makes her realize that she has forgotten 
how happiness felt like and that she has also lost her true self throughout her twelve—year 
marriage. Janet L. Surrey postulates that the self for a woman refers to her unique and distinct 
identity, which is fashioned and developed through placing emphasis on “autonomy, self- 
reliance, independence, self-actualization, listening to and following one’s own unique dream, 


destiny and fulfillment.”! 


The construction of the self, according to Surrey, is tied much to the 
ability to feel autonomous and to exercise fulfilling activities, which explains the identity 
crisis that is experienced by Ola in the post-divorce period. During the twelve years of her 
marriage, Ola has given up her career to look after her husband and two children, has cut her 
relationship with her closest friend Nesreen, has become consumed with doing domestic 
chores and house-related tasks, and has forgotten herself amid working to be a perfect mother 
and wife. The number of sacrifices made by Ola to maintain her marriage and the selfless 
attitude she has adopted for so long hurt her deeply and make her feel the need to refind her 
female self. In fact, the search for identity is at the heart of Finding Ola, a point that is voiced 
by Ahmad Dahaby, who states “Finding herself alone, penniless, and divorced in her 40s, she 
had to struggle again but this time to find what defines her as an individual. What makes Ola a 
person?” 

The first step followed by Ola in her self-healing journey is attempting to change her 
confidence. After a few days of depression, the weak and delicate Ola decides to get over the 
negative emotions and adopt a “positive psychology and a positive mental attitude and to 
dismiss negative emotions such as insecurity, neediness, anger and complaint.”? To overcome 
the insecurity associated with being a divorcee, she makes sure to claim her house for herself. 


She throws her husband’s clothes and finds pleasure in sleeping on his side of bed. To deal 


with the feeling of neediness and dependence on her ex-husband, she tries to be in charge of 


' Surrey, Janet, L., “Self-in-Relation: A Theory of Women’s Development,” Stone Center Colloquium, 
November 16, 1983, p. 2. 
2 Dahabi, Ahmed. “Finding Ola: The Success Story of a Postmodern Cinderella,” 
https://scoopempire.com/finding-ola-the-success-story-of-a-postmodern-cinderella/. Published 06/04/2022, 
accessed 30/12/2023. 
3 Gill, "The Affective, Cultural and Psychic Life of Postfeminism,” p. 618-619. 
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paying the bills, fixing electricity and of all the other duties that Hisham used to fulfill. She 
equally discards anger, sorrow and complaint, and decides to stand up on her feet and move 
on with her life. By the end of episode one, she declares confidently that she no longer feels 
like crying. She is even depicted singing Shireen Abdel Wahab’s song “from this day on, there 
will be no sorrow.”! Ola’s attitude echoes fourth wave feminism’s notion of “inspiration 
industry,” which requires women to “quickly move on, reframing their experiences in an 
upbeat, forward-thinking and positive manner.”” 

By inciting women to approach life with much positivity and to overcome all the negative 
emotions and experiences, fourth wave feminists highlight the importance of pursuing 
happiness and finding pleasure in life,? two points that are well mirrored in Finding Ola. 
Immediately after getting divorced, Ola, who at that point still believes that fulfillment is 
associated with having a partner, starts dating men via a dating app. Ola’s resort to the 
Western-invented dating app appears to contradict with her conservative nature, especially 
that her first marriage was practically an arranged one. Yet, her utilization of the latter dating 
service reveals her strife to change herself and her desire to be in control of her future 
relationships since the app allows her to choose the man she likes to date and offers her the 
chance to discard him if she is not pleased with him. Yet, Ola’s experience with the dating app 
proves to lack the desired fulfillment and following it, she meets Adam, a man who is 8 years 
younger than her. Ola’s choice to have a lover who is younger than herself is tuned with 
fourth wave feminism that encourages “middle-aged women to seek the love and attention of 
good-looking young men,” according to James Quinn. 

With her young lover, Ola gets to live new and crazy experiences, that range from riding a 
motorcycle to camping in the desert, watching the sunset and sand surfing, the experience that 
Ola derives great joy from and wishes she has experienced before. Adam, Ola’s young 
boyfriend, equally encourages her to give all the items on her bucket list a try. Hence, she is 
pictured riding a bicycle for the first time and attending a rooftop party. In a confrontational 
scene with her mother, Ola announces with confidence that she is, finally, doing the things 
that make her happy without caring about the opinions of her mother or of society. Her newly- 
found confidence propels her to abandon her passivity and her abidance by societal rules. 

Instead, she starts to develop a voice. Although the pre-divorce Ola had no voice, 
gradually she comes to acknowledge the merits of self-expression. In episode 3, Ola summons 
' Finding Ola, directed by Hadi El Bagouri, created by Ghada Abdel Aal and Maha Alwazir. Netflix, February 
3, 2022.The translation of the utterance is done by the researcher. 
> Gill, "The Affective, Cultural and Psychic life of Postfeminism,” p. 612. 
3-Sternadori, “Situating the Fourth Wave of Feminism in Popular Media Discourses,” p. 21. 

*. Quinn, James, “Make Way for the Trophy Toy Boy as Rich Older Women Turn the Tables: Sugar Mamas 


Hunting Hot, Young Men — Is This Really Feminism?” The Daily Telegraph, January 26, 2008, p. 32. 
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the courage to tell her mother that she is fed up with her domineering attitude and she feels 
suffocated by her constant control of her life.’ Additionally, in episode 4, she informs her ex- 
husband Hisham that he is not Mr. perfect and that he makes terrible sounds when drinking 
the soup. She tells him that he is irresponsible and spoilt.” Instead of obediently complying to 
Hisham’s orders as she used to do when she was his wife, after divorce, Ola equally begins to 
impose her terms on him. In episode 2, for instance, she informs him that he should share with 
her the task of taking the children to school daily and most importantly, that he is supposed to 
take them to his house sometimes during the week and not just at the weekends, so that all the 
child rearing responsibility does not fall solely on her shoulders.? 

Ola’s enjoyment of self-expression makes her adopt a call out culture. According to 
Caterina Peroni and Lidia Rodak, “feminism of the fourth wave is based on the culture of call 
out which [entails] question[ing] the misogynist and sexist culture that pervades both public 
communication and the microphysics of everyday relationships in the experience of each 
one.” Such female ability to voice discontent towards societal injustice vis a vis women is 
quite visible in Finding Ola. Ola is constantly depicted questioning Egyptian society’s 
misogynist views towards divorced women and female dating. She is seen breaking the fourth 
wall with the audience to sarcastically comment on some sexist attitudes like when she 
criticizes how her children accept their father’s engagement in a new relationship and deny 
her the same privilege. By breaking the fourth wall, Ola seeks to relate to the female audience, 
which is unveiled by Hend Sabry, the actor who plays the role of Ola, when she notes “Ola 
[has] power in giving voice to unspoken taboos and social and cultural challenges women 
face in the region...the fact that she is so liked by so many makes messages and ideas much 
easier to share with people.’*> Ola equally continues to call out Egyptian culture and inspire 
female viewers thanks to the use of social media. In episode three, during her live Instagram 
interview with the blogger Umnia, Ola launches direct criticism at society’s double standards 
regarding men and women. Rhetorically she asks “why do we call old women who care about 
their looks childish and do not use the same label to describe men who date girls that are way 
younger than them?”° By adopting this form of call out culture, Ola is trying to develop a 


voice for herself, which is a necessary step towards the reconfiguration of her female identity. 


‘Finding Ola, episode 3. 

>. Ibid, episode 4. 

3, Ibid, episode 2. 

4. Peroni and Rodak, “Introduction: The Fourth Wave of Feminism,” p. 46. 

5, Quoted in Khairat, Mohamed, “Finding Ola,” https://netflixqueue.com/finding-ola. Published 19/01/2022; 
accessed 30/12/2023, 10:12. 


°. Finding Ola, episode 3. 
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Further attempts at regaining the female self are seen through Ola’s chasing of 
empowerment. For fourth wavers, who are also branded lipstick feminists, being sexy is a tool 
of self-empowerment,' which explains Ola Abdel Sabour’s increasingly sexualized behavior 
in the series. Although Ola is pictured in natural and conservative looks at the beginning of 
the series, gradually, she seems to own her sexuality. She starts wearing makeup, high-heels 
and adopting sexy clothing styles. She even decides to have a lotus flower tattoo as a means 
of exhibiting her sexuality. In one scene, Ola is also seen trying belly dancing, an activity that, 
in her view, makes her feel feminine.” All these measures come to reveal that Ola is changing 
her views towards her body and is beginning to see having a sexy body as an empowering 
tool and as an asset that “requires constant monitoring and a disciplined mindset to 
maintain.” In fact, in the period following her divorce, Ola decides to cut her hair and change 
its color and most importantly, she begins to go to the gym and to work on perfecting her 
body. Her absorption with boosting her sex appeal, however, makes her dismiss her mothering 
duties, which is observable in episode 4 when she leaves her son’s acting performance early to 
prepare herself for the rooftop party and she does not drive her children home, which almost 
gets them killed. When her children end up at the police station because of her neglect and her 
focus on sexualizing her body, Ola comes to realize that her focus on being sexually 
appealing, though grants her satisfaction, can harm her relationship with her children. 

As aresult, Ola decides to divert her attention to other empowerment instruments, mainly 
career development, which is one of the tenets highly preached by fourth wave feminism. 
After getting divorced, Doctor Ola, who used to be a pharmacist, feels the need to empower 
herself financially and finds a strong desire to give her dream project of making cosmetics a 
try. With the help of Tarak Zohni, she manages to turn her project from a dream into a reality, 
launching “Second Chance,” a biological cosmetics brand. Describing the significance of her 
“Second Chance” brand, Ola asserts: 


When getting divorced, one part in the woman dies and another part is born, which is her part. I 
discovered I’m alive when I invested my energy in the thing I like most, which is these creams. These 
creams which I have been making for years have given me a second chance. 


The latter assertion proves that by transitioning from a homemaker to a career woman, Ola is 
able to refind her lost identity. Having a job to occupy herself with and gaining financial 
independence give her autonomy and fulfillment and enable her to reach self-actualization. In 
the last episode, when her ex-husband Hisham communicates his desire to go back to her, she 


refuses his proposal, and she chooses to focus on her career instead. With much perseverance 


' Wolk, “Fourth Wave Feminism through Lana Del Rey,” p. 17 
2. Finding Ola, episode 4. 
3. Ibid. 
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and passion, Ola is able to make her project a success, transforming it from an anti-ageing 


into a customized experience brand, and finally into a thriving franchise. 


Though Ola’s career success stands proof to her power as an individual, she could not 
have made it without female bonding, a notion that is highly highlighted by fourth wavers, 
who believe that women should work together either on social media or real-life groups to 
support each other and advance their common goals. In Finding Ola, the women in Ola’s life 
help her to advance her career. Her friend Nesreen sponsors her natural products idea and 
provides her with the necessary financial assistance. The daughter Nadia, and her friend Zina, 
assist Ola in marketing her products, and they make her aware of the benefits of harnessing 
social media for career development. With Zina’s assistance, Ola launches her products on 
social media via the method of live streaming and she succeeds at turning into a trend and at 
creating an online base of clients for herself thanks to her authenticity. Ola’s business brand 
equally benefits from the support of the blogger Umnia, who turns out to be the lover of Ola’s 
ex-husband. Umnia spares no effort to market Ola’s products among her “umnies” and she 
even grants her an exclusive interview on her Instagram page and gives her the chance to talk 
about her brand. In fact, in Finding Ola, there is much focus on the importance of female 
bonding and social media networking in assisting women to reach their goals, whether they 
are professional or personal. 

At the personal level, for instance, female support helps Ola to overcome the devastation 
she has experienced after getting divorced. She is able to accept her status as a divorcee only 
after the party she has at a nightclub with her friend Nesreen and Bako and Kouki, starred by 
Yosra and Shireen Ridha. During the party, which is featured at the end of episode one, there 
is much romanticization of divorce. When they learn that Ola is newly divorced, Bako and 
Kouki congratulate her and address her, saying “enjoy your freedom, ...you should be happy. 
Your life is about to start. Marriage is a contract between two, where only one gets all the 
benefits.” With these words, Bako and Kouki appear to ridicule the institution of marriage and 
to encourage Ola to drink alcohol and celebrate the end of her marriage, which is a blatant 
promotion of divorce. Given the popularity of Finding Ola, such messages could endanger the 
future of Arab families, which are still, though to varying degrees, attached to heterosexual 
marriage. The negative projection of marriage in the series comes to support the claim of 
Galal, Halim and Al Sheikh (2022) that some of the values disseminated on Netflix seem to 
contradict with Arabs’ conservative tenets. 

Overall, the image of Arab women in Netflix’s Finding Ola is progressive and 


empowering. Though at the beginning of the series, Ola is depicted as a weak woman, 
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gradually she is able to break out of her delicacy and loss. She manages to develop a voice 
and to become an autonomous, successful and confident career woman. Hence, it can be 
suggested that female depiction in Finding Ola is attuned with the images of women found in 
the recent Netflix productions (Rossary, 2022; Kresnanda, 2022) and with Netflix’s global 
female empowerment project. The findings of this study concerning Netflix’s positive 
delineation of Arab women do, relatively, go in line with the conclusions drawn by Soliman 
(2021) and Abri (2022) in their study of Arab women’s portrayal on Netflix. Yet, unlike Abri, 
who shows the persistence of the submissive female stereotype in her study sample, in this 
paper, the female protagonist is projected as an autonomous and independent individual. 
However, it is fair to note that it should not be assumed that the positive image of the Arab 
woman that is omnipresent in Finding Ola is only the result of Netflix efforts. In fact, the 
feminist Ola is, to a certain degree, a reflection of the modern Arab woman, who is trying to 
play an active role in society’. Finding Ola’s feminist sensibilities can also be owed to the 
series’ two female scriptwriters, who have made sure to offer a decent image of women in the 
region, despite with a little orientation towards encouraging them to opt for the Western 


model of empowerment. 


Conclusion 

The present paper has contributed to the literature on female portrayal in Netflix’s Arabic 
series. Through carrying out a textual analysis of the first season of Finding Ola, it has shown 
that Ola acts as a progressive Arab woman. Thanks to her embrace of many of the values of 
fourth wave feminism, including maintaining a positive psychology, finding pleasure in 
looking sexy and in calling out misogynist attitudes, working on career development and 
developing a bond with the females around her, Ola manages to transition from a passive 
domestic housewife into a powerful and prosperous professional woman. Such a radical 
change in psychology, attitude, looks and occupation enables Ola to regain confidence and, 
most importantly, to reconfigure herself as a woman through discovering the things that offer 
her happiness, satisfaction and fulfillment. Though the positive female narrative detected in 
Finding Ola echoes Netflix’s commitment to improving gender parity, it is also owed to Arab 
women’s improved societal status and increasing engagement in society and in the media. 
' Vivarelli, Nick, “Arab Series Finding Ola Leads Regional Shows Looking to Grab Local Audiences,” 
https://variety.com/2022/tv/spotlight/finding-ola-arab-tv-1235403209/. Published 15/10/2023 ; accessed 


01/01/2024, 23:04. 
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Abstract 


The present study investigates explicit teaching approach for speech acts, examining its 
effectiveness in enhancing learners’ pragmatic and communication competences. The study 
explored the effect of explicit pragmatic instruction on the comprehension and production 
of the speech act of refusal among EFL university students. A pre-test and post-test design 
was implemented to check how students’ pragmatic competence evolved and improved 
over time. The informants were third-year Tunisian undergraduate EFL students at Higher 
Institute of Languages in Tunis, who were in their last year of study. The study relied also 
on a group of Native American university students studying linguistics at lowa University. 
The American sample provided the baseline for the study. The findings of the data analysis 
indicated a notable enhancement in students’ comprehension and production of pragmatic 
routine formulas, suggesting that explicit teaching can have a positive impact on their 
pragmatic abilities and communication skills. The students’ post-test statements exhibited a 
remarkable similarity to the ones provided by native speakers. Drawing upon research and 
empirical evidence, this study aims to contribute to the pedagogical practices in the 
teaching/learning of speech acts in the Arab world context. 


Keywords: explicit instruction, pragmatic competence, communication competence the 
speech act of refusal, appropriateness 


Résumé 


La présente étude examine l’approche pédagogique explicite des actes de langage, en 
examinant son efficacité dans 1l’amélioration des compétences pragmatiques et 
communicatives des apprenants. L'étude a exploré l'effet d'un enseignement pragmatique 
explicite sur la compréhension et la production de l'acte de refus de parole chez les 
€tudiants universitaires d’anglais. Une conception de pré-test et de post-test a été mise en 
ceuvre pour vérifier comment les compétences pragmatiques des étudiants ont évolué et se 
sont améliorées au fil du temps. Les informateurs étaient des étudiants tunisiens de 
troisiéme année de premier cycle License Anglais a l'Institut Supérieur des Langues de 
Tunis, qui étaient en derniére année d'études. L’étude s’est également appuyée sur un 
groupe d’étudiants universitaires américains étudiant la linguistique a |’Université de 
l’Iowa. L'échantillon américain a constitué la base de l'étude. Les résultats de l’analyse des 
données ont indiqué une amélioration notable de la compréhension et de la production de 
formules de routine pragmatiques par les étudiants, ce qui suggére que l’enseignement 
explicite peut avoir un impact positif sur leurs capacités pragmatiques et leurs compétences 
en communication. Les phrases post-test des étudiants présentaient une similitude 
remarquable avec celles fournies par les locuteurs natifs. S'appuyant sur des recherches et 
des preuves empiriques, cette étude vise a contribuer aux pratiques pédagogiques 
d'enseignement/apprentissage des actes de langage dans le contexte du monde arabe. 


Mots clés : instruction explicite, compétence pragmatique, compétence de communication, 
acte de parole de refus, pertinence 
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Introduction 

The communicative approach emerged in response to the need for more communicative 
competence or linguistic performance in second language acquisition. The mastery of grammar 
and vocabulary does not necessarily enable learners to understand and produce meaningful and 
appropriate utterances in the target language. A plethora of studies (e.g., Kasper, 1997; Boxer & 
Pickering, 1995) indicate that individuals who demonstrate advanced skills in the target language 
(grammar and vocabulary) may not necessarily exhibit an equivalent level of proficiency in 
pragmatic competence. 

In this study, we emphasize the central role of pragmatic instruction in enhancing learners' 
pragmatic competence. The development of awareness about speech act forms and functions is a 
cornerstone of the communicative approach. The study aims to equip learners with the necessary 
skills needed in various communicative situations effectively. This research is motivated by the 
need to address the specific challenges faced by learners in the Arab context, such as cultural 
nuances and linguistic differences. By shedding light on the effectiveness of explicit pragmatic 
instruction in this context, our study attempts to contribute not only to language education in the 
MENA region but also to the broader field of language instruction and intercultural 
communication. By understanding the pragmatic rules, the socio-cultural norms, and the rules of 
contextual appropriateness of the target language, it is possible for learners to build intercultural 
communication skills that would help them avoid pragmatic failure and, potentially, 


communication breakdown. 


Theoretical background 
Although speakers of a second/foreign language may achieve a good mastery of the grammar 


and vocabulary of the language they are learning, they still fail to produce culturally and socially 
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appropriate language. Some studies demonstrated that a high level of second or foreign language 
proficiency may not necessarily mean that the speaker has a high level of pragmatic proficiency 
(Kreutel, 2007; Kasper & Blum-Kulka, 1993). The failure to abide by the cultural norms of the 
target language has been experienced and reported by people who communicate across cultures 
and have gone through communication breakdowns. These cross-cultural misunderstandings will 
persist unless speakers recognize that in addition to acquiring the grammatical rules of a 
second/foreign language, they need to explore the sociolinguistic and pragmatic uses of the 
language in question and show cultural awareness and sensitivity by understanding the cultural 
elements that language carries. It is essential to be aware of the cultural beliefs, ideas, and 
practices of the language community before engaging in any communicative act. LoCastro (1987, 
p. 71) points out that “the realization of speech acts is governed by the norms of different speech 
communities and indeed reflects and reinforces those cultural norms and values.” 

Pertaining to the class of face threatening acts (Brown & Levinson, 1987), the speech act of 
refusal has acquired much attention from researchers (Usé-Juan, 2013; Eslami, 2010; Kondo, 
2008; Chen and Zhang, 1995; Beebe et al., 1990). This study will attempt to investigate further 
and learn more about the speech act of refusal, which has received little attention in the Arab 
Tunisian context. 

I. Literature review 

1. Pragmatic competence 

Rose (1999, p. 171) views pragmatic competence as the individual’s “ability to use 
available linguistic resources (pragmalinguistics) in a contextually appropriate fashion 
(sociopragmatics).” It is the interactant’s ability to convey and understand meaning according 
to the socio-cultural conditions of the communicative situation. Thomas (1983) argues that 
cross-cultural pragmatic failure is not primarily the result of linguistic transfer. Lack of 
sociopragmatic competence is the main cause of sociopragmatic failure and hence 
communication breakdown. Holding different pragmatic principles and values and not 
showing awareness of them leads to lack of understanding and miscommunication. Thomas 
(1983, p. 91) maintains that pragmatic failure is a ‘cross-cultural breakdown’ area. In this 
vein, Khammari (2011, p. 130) concludes that “acquiring the pragmatic competence of the 
target language seems to be a challenging task for NNSE [non-native speakers of English].” 
This is plausible since learning a foreign language in a non-native setting provides limited 
opportunities for learners to discover, understand, and produce appropriate forms and 
functions of speech acts. Accordingly, metapragmatic discussions between the learners and 
the instructor can help raise awareness of the pragmatic features governing the target 
language. Explicit instruction is an effective way to reach the aforementioned purpose. 
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2. Teachability of targeted pragmatic features 

The issue of whether the pragmatic features of the target language are amenable to 
classroom explicit instruction has received significant interest from researchers (Bardovi- 
Harlig, 2001; LoCastro, 1997; Olshtain and Cohen, 1990; Bouton, 1994). Olshtain and Cohen 
(1990) reported that the informants did not benefit from explicit pragmatic instruction and the 
results of the post-test were similar to the pre-test. The findings showed that learners still lack 
the necessary socio-pragmatic knowledge and the only solution was exposure to the target 
language culture. Conversely, Liddioat and Crozet (2001) demonstrated that the instruction 
had a significant effect on the participants’ post-test responses, which were richer in terms of 


interactive mechanisms compared to the pre-test data. 


3; Explicit teaching of the speech act of refusal in English 

The speech act of refusal is a response to an initiating act, where the speaker refuses “to 
engage in an action proposed by the interlocutor” (Chen et al., 1995, p. 121). Refusals can be 
direct or indirect responses to invitations, requests, suggestions, or offers (Us6-Juan, 2013). 
Refusals depend on multiple variables, such as context, relationship between interlocutors 
(power and distance), degree of imposition, and gender. In Brown and Levinson’s (1987) 
classification, refusals are face-threatening acts since they convey a dispreferred message, 
posing a threat to the interlocutor’s positive face (his/her desires are not favorable). From a 
cultural perspective, the speech act of refusal can be considered complex and hazardous 
(Khammari, 2023; Eslami, 2010; Beebe et al., 1990). Cultures have different norms of 
politeness and various expectations regarding the way refusal should be expressed. What is 
expected and tolerated in one culture might be perceived inappropriate and, sometimes, rude 
and offensive in another. 

A review of related literature reveals a limited number of studies that have explored the 
effect of explicit instruction on learners’ production of refusals (e.g, Uso-Juan, 2013; Kondo, 
2008; Lingli, 2008; King and Silver, 1993). 

Us6-Juan (2013) studied the effect of metapragmatic instruction of refusals produced by 
Spanish learners of English. The findings showed that refusal strategies learners produced in 
the pre-test were significantly different to the ones obtained in the post-test. An increase in the 
use of indirect politeness strategies (e.g., giving reason, apology, and alternative) was 
observed. Similarly, learners’ data contained a variety of adjuncts to refusal (e.g., willingness 
and positive opinion) (Us6-Juan, 2013). Usé-Juan (2013, p. 8) emphasized “the efficacy of the 
devised instructional approach to integrate pragmatics in the foreign language learning 


syllabi.” In a similar vein, using a pre-test and a post-test, Kondo (2008) examined the 
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performance of refusals among a group of Japanese EFL learners. The data obtained provided 
evidence for a positive effect of instruction-based method in teaching pragmatic content. The 
researcher noticed that the post-test data were more accurate and appropriate, approximating 
American English patterns and forms of refusal. 

Lingli (2008) compared the effects of implicit and explicit instruction in Chinese learners’ 
refusals in English. Again, the researcher employed pre and post-tests. Lingli (2008, p.79) 
asserted that the informants learned how to make refusals in English appropriately after being 
exposed to both forms of instruction. Lingli (2008) related learners’ adequate use of refusals 
strategies and patterns to the similarity of the American and Chinese cultures. Lingli (2008) 
reported that, in terms of quality of responses, the explicit group outperformed the implicit 
group, concluding that “The implicit instruction is an effective method for instruction of 
English refusals, but it is not as good as the explicit one.” (Lingli, 2008, p.181) 

Bacelar Da Silva (2003) studied the effect of the instructional approach on the 
development of learners’ pragmatic competence. Fourteen learners with different LIs 
(Japanese, Chinese, Taiwanese, Serbian, and Portuguese) were randomly selected for the 
study. The researcher found that providing students with metapragmatic content along with 
meaningful chances to practice the language can lead to improvement in learners’ awareness 
and development of pragmatic skills in English. 

Conversely, King and Silver (1993) found slight disparities when comparing learners’ 
refusals in the pre-test and post-test, relating that to the lack of exposure to natural input and 
to the limited practice opportunities of the pragmatic content available for learners. 

Following the same line of research, this study explores the effect of metapragmatic 
instruction on Tunisian university students understanding and performance of the speech act 
of refusal. As part of our investigation, we seek to answer two pivotal research questions: 

1. Do explicit instructional interventions lead to discernible differences in the utilization 

of refusal strategies and forms by Tunisian EFL learners before and after instruction? 

2. How do Tunisian EFL learners’ perception and selection of refusal strategies change 

before and after explicit instruction? 
II. Methodology 

1. Participants 

Thirty undergraduate university students (15 female and 15 male) volunteered to 
participate in the study. The study did not take gender into account as a variable. The 
informants were third year (license) English major students in their final year at Higher 
Institute of Languages in Tunis. The third-year syllabus included a pragmatics course along 
with other linguistics courses like sociolinguistics, discourse analysis, and semantics. 
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Participants fell between the ages of 22 and 24. Baseline English data was obtained from a 
group of undergraduate Native American speakers of English. The Native informants 
belonged to Iowa University. Prior to data collection stage, short form consent process was 


obtained. 


2. Instruments 

The present study relied on Discourse Completion Tests (DCT) to collect data from 
Native speakers of English (used as baseline) and EFL Tunisian students (pre- test and post- 
test data collection). DCT was selected for various reasons. It was widely used in speech acts 
research (e.g., Olshtain & Cohen, 1983; Beebe & Cummings, 1985; Blum-Kulka et al., 1989; 
Hartford & Bradovi-Harlig, 1992). DCT permits to collect large samples in a relatively short 
period of time (Hartford & Bradovi-Harlig, 1992). The researcher can control the variables to 
compare the realization of a specific speech act across various languages (Beebe and 
Cummings, 1985). Data obtained from DCT are close to natural and authentic data and 
provide interesting patterns and formulas of speech acts (Billmyer & Varghese, 2000). 
The situations used in the present study are: 

Situation 1: Refusing a friend’s suggestion to attend a theatrical performance instead 


of going on a picnic. 


Situation 2: You refuse a shop assistant’s suggestion to buy a particular brand of 


laptops. 
Situation 3: Your father declined your request to go camping with a friend. 


Situation 4: While in your way to the airport with your teacher to meet a group of 
researchers, your teacher mistakenly takes a different route, insisting 


that they are correct in their decision. 
Situation 5: Your friend takes your bike without your consent. 
Situation 6: Your roommate refuses to clean the place. 


A functional language test was also designed to check non-native students’ perception of 
refusal formulas appropriateness, using the same situations of the DCT. The test was a 
multiple-choice test, in which students were asked to select one pragmatically suitable 
sentence (the sentence was randomly selected from the American students’ responses 
database). One item is adequate and the remaining utterances were used as distractors. The 


functional language test was administered twice: before and after metapragmatic explicit 
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instruction, with the aim of assessing any changes in students' perception following the 


instruction. 


3. Data collection procedures 
Stage 1 

The researcher contacted a contact person from Iowa University. The contact person was 
a professor of linguistics, who successfully administered the DCT and sent electronic copies 
of the Native American speakers. 
Stage 2 

The DCT was first distributed to the selected informants and the researcher invited them 
to take twenty minutes to respond to the DCT by expressing refusal in each situation. They 
were invited to answer as naturally as possible and write what they would say. Then they were 
provided with the functional language test. 
Stage 3 

The course teacher was provided with the American English baseline and invited to use 
the data to teach students explicitly the forms and patterns of refusal in American English. 
The teacher used multiple teaching methods for two hours to teach refusals and most 
importantly to let students practice the formulas of refusal (direct, indirect and adjunct). The 
teacher used cross-cultural comparison by highlighting the cultural differences between the 
Tunisian culture and the American culture in terms of refusal strategies, uses, and forms. Role 
plays were also used with Tunisian speakers and students formed pairs to practice the newly 
taught formulas. 
Stage 4 

After one month, students were asked to provide answers to the same DCT and respond to 
the same multiple choice questionnaire. 

In the present study pre-test data are compared to post-test data quantitatively and 


qualitatively in order to identify and explore the changes that took place. 


Ill. Results 

Based on Beebe et al.'s (1990) taxonomy of refusals, this section reports and analyzes the 
changes that occurred during the post-test in comparison to the pre-test, with the objective of 
providing evidence for the effectiveness of explicit teaching of refusals. 

As Table 1 shows, the informants displayed a considerable level of directness in the pre- 
test across all the situations. The wide distance between the interlocutors (teacher-student- 
father-son/daughter), which requires more politeness forms and less direct strategies, was not 


taken into consideration, yielding high levels of directness. The informants used non- 
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performatives considerably and softening or mitigating devices less frequently. Such devices 
soften the effect of the refusal and minimize its threatening load on the hearer. Likewise, in 


the pre-test the informants addressed their friends directly without mitigation. 


Direct Indirect Adjunct 
Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test 
Situation one | 58 6 | 36 33 | 6 60 
Situation two | 56 10 | 43 57,)|! —» 33 
Situation three | 36 15 | 50 52 | 9 33 
Situation four | 54 12 | 46 62 | __ 27 
Situation five | 69 20 | 16 37 | 15 43 
Situation six | 63 27 | 36 41} 32 


Table 1. Percentage of refusal strategies across situations 


However, a comparison of non-native speakers’ refusal performance after explicit 
instruction demonstrates a remarkable improvement in the types of strategies employed. 
Indirect strategies and adjuncts are used very frequently, approximating the strategies used by 
Native speakers of English. Direct strategies were avoided as much as possible scoring the 
lowest percentages in terms of strategy choice. 

Qualitatively, the comparison of the pre-test and post-test realization of refusal indicated 
clear differences in terms of the quality of responses and the semantic formulas used. Given 
the complexity of analyzing and interpreting responses, a manageable number of responses 
were selected to ensure in-depth examination. These responses were chosen strategically to 
capture a diverse range of scenarios, both before and after the explicit instruction. The 
practical constraints of the study, such as time and resource limitations, made it challenging to 
analyze and compare responses from all six situations for each of the 30 participants. By 
focusing on a subset of situations, we were able to conduct a more comprehensive analysis of 
those specific scenarios. Besides, the emphasis was placed on the quality of the analysis rather 
than the quantity of responses. By thoroughly examining the selected situations, we were able 
to gain deeper insights into the impact of explicit instruction on learners’ pragmatic 
development. 

Set one 
Pre-test I can’t stay at home I will go alone 
Post-test We can go to the movies any day, but we don’t have a nice weather 


every day. We should do something outside. 
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Native speaker Gosh, are you sure? It’s such a lovely day. Don’t you think it would be more 
fun to go to the beach? 
(Situation one, going on a picnic) 

The analysis of the utterances in set one indicates that the informant employed a non- 
performative “I can’t” in the pre-test. After instruction, the same informant did not opt for 
direct forms. Instead, he/she used the inclusive “we” and modal verbs “can” and “should” to 
sound less direct. The post-test utterance is more polite and invites the addressee to reconsider 


their proposition (watching a movie). 


Set two 
Pre-test Hey man what you say is wrong stop fooling my friend. 
Post-test Well, thank you but I don’t have a good experience with this laptop. 


Native speaker Thank you for all of your help, but I think we are okay looking by ourselves. 
We’ll let you know if we need any further help. 
(Situation two, refusing a shop assistant’s suggestion) 
Set two displays how non-native speakers’ responses improved after the treatment. While 
the informant used direct unmitigated and even offensive formulas “stop fooling people” in 
the pre-test, they employed mitigated native-like refusal forms in the post-test phase. The 
expression ‘thank you, but...’ together with other expressions in the data like “I see what you 


9 66. 


mean, but...”, “you’re right, but...’ 


+ | 9 


, and “I understand what you mean, but...” are partial 
agreements meant to soften refusals and they are common among native speakers of English. 


Set three 


Pre-test No please, it’s not the right way trust me and turn around 
Post-test sorry, sir I think the right turn is a kilometer or two ahead. It’s up to you 
anyways. 


Native speaker Are you sure this is right? I believe we still have a little while before we have 
to turn. 
(Situation four, taking the wrong way to the airport) 

In set three, the speaker began the utterance with the non-performative ‘no’ followed by a 
modifier ‘please’, which is supposed to mitigate the direct refusal. In the post-test utterance, 
the same informant avoided direct refusal and substituted it with indirect refusal in the form of 
apology ‘sorry’. He/she also opted for a refusal-avoidance technique. The utterance ‘It’s up to 
you anyways’ conveys that the choice is ultimately in the hands of the teacher. The speaker is 
leaving the responsibility to take the right decision to the listener. By doing that, they avoid 
imposing their preference or taking a position to make decisions. This indirect strategy is 
meant to raise doubt in the listener and, hence, an invitation to reconsider their wrong choice. 
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Set four 

Pre-test You can’t stay doing nothing! Come on /azy man and start cleaning 

immediately 

Post-test | Can you help me clean the apartment, please, I have a guest coming soon. 

Thank you pal. 

Native speaker I know it’s a pain, but it’s your turn to clean and I have a guest coming. 
Would you mind taking care of that before the guest arrives? I would really 
appreciate it. 

(Situation six, roommate refuses to clean the place) 
The pre-test utterance shows that non-native speakers used direct forms of refusal. Instead 
of mitigating their refusal, they reinforced the load of the illocution through the use of 
aggravating expressions ‘doing nothing’, ‘lazy’ and the imperative ‘start immediately’. The 

informant, however, provided a less direct refusal in the post-test response. They employed a 

polite request and ended the utterance with a gratitude ‘thank you’, which is meant to politely 

convince the listener to assume their responsibility. 

In terms of length and sophistication, non-native speakers provided longer and more 
sophisticated utterances in the post-test. Statements of regret were abundant in the post-test 
data. The strategy of ‘giving reason/explanation’ was also used considerably. Non- 


performatives (no, I can’t) were non-existent in the post-test. 


Perception of refusals 

In this study percentages were used to measure changes in pre and post-test scores 
following explicit instruction in the speech act of refusal. This method has been successfully 
applied in previous research (Smith & Brown, 2019; Garcia & Lee, 2017) to quantify and 
communicate the extent of change in participants’ pragmatic competence. Several studies 
(Rose & Kasper, 2001; Bardovi-Harlig & Dérnyei, 1998) also investigating the impact of 
explicit instruction on pragmatic competence have successfully employed a design similar to 
ours, where pre and post-test scores were compared within the treatment group. This design 
has yielded valuable insights into the effectiveness of instructional teaching in pragmatics. 

As evidenced by the findings in Table 2, the analysis of the multiple-choice questionnaire 
indicated that non-native speakers’ perception of pragmatic appropriateness changed after the 
instruction phase. In the pre-test perception questionnaire, native speakers selected direct 
forms of refusal to address a friend ‘"You always ruin our plans. I don't want to watch a 


play”, a stranger "I don't like the features of this brand”, a father “I don't care what you say. 
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I'll do what I want”, a teacher "I’m afraid your suggested route is wrong. We should go the 


opposite way." 


Situations Results Appropriate 
Pre-test Post-test items 
One a (24%) b (27%) ¢ (39%) a (33%) b (29%) —c (28%) a 
Two a (49%) b (21%) c (30%) a(31%) b(37%) c (32%) b 
Three a( 25%) b (61%) c (13%) a( 21%) b (38%) c (41%) c 
Four a (20%) b(71%) c (9%) a (36%) b (25%) c (39%) c 
Five a (29%) b (15%) c (56%) a (48%) b (29%) c (33%) a 
Six a (14%) b (33%) c (53%) a(25%) b (39%) c (36%) b 


Table 2. Results of the multiple-choice questionnaire 


During the post-test phase, the informants’ perception of appropriateness totally changed, 
and they opted for more polite forms of refusal. They selected utterances that save the 
addresses face such as, “I really prefer not to be cooped up all day and would like to get some 
fresh air. Do you mind if we go to the beach, instead?”, “Yeah, but I had one of those before 
and it turned out to be terrible. I would never buy one again”, “Thank you for your 
suggestion, but I believe we should take a different route", “I understand you don't want to 
clean, but it’s a shared responsibility, and we both need to contribute”. Perception data 
support the findings obtained from DCTs. Non-native speakers’ behavior changed after being 


exposed to explicit pragmatic instruction. 


IV. Discussion 

One of the primary objectives of this study was to investigate the impact of explicit 
instruction on learners' realization of the speech act of refusal, specifically within the broader 
context of speech acts. The findings from our study suggest that explicit instruction has a 
positive effect on EFL students’ pragmatic development and enhances their communicative 
skills. These results align with the insights presented by Alcon (2007), who emphasized the 
EFL classroom as a conducive environment for the acquisition of pragmatic competence. To 
enrich our discussion and contribute to the existing body of research, it is essential to consider 
the results in the context of other studies that focus on similar topics. By examining these 
related studies, we can identify both consistencies and potential disagreements in our findings. 

Based on the findings of the study, explicit teaching of refusals proved efficient to 
enhance EFL learners pragmatic competence. The post-test data were different from the data 


observed in the pre-test. The participants showed that they can retain English refusal patterns 
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and the quality of refusals improved significantly, approximating Native speakers’ 
performance in terms of forms and use. The findings provide solid grounds for Schmidt’s 
(1993) Noticing Hypothesis, which states that input becomes intake when it is explicitly 
noticed. Indeed, paying attention to the target language refusal forms and patterns allows 
learners to produce appropriate refusal strategies. 

Learners’ responses to the MCQ after instruction indicate that they have a good grasp of 
pragmatic norms, echoing a good awareness of the socio-pragmatic specificities of the target 
language and culture. 

Several studies in the field of explicit pragmatic instruction have reported consistent 
results, indicating that explicit instruction contributes to learners' proficiency in understanding 
and using speech acts. For instance, Qari (2021) conducted a study that supported the 
effectiveness of explicit instruction in improving speech act comprehension. She investigated 
how Saudi learners achieve pragmatic proficiency when making requests in English after 
explicit pragmatic instruction. She found that the students showed a great improvement in 
their understanding and use of request forms in English. Our findings are in line with Qari 
(2021), reinforcing the idea that explicit instruction plays a valuable role in enhancing 
pragmatic competence. 

Explicit learning of refusals provides learners with the necessary pragmatic tools to 
perform refusals in different contexts. It gives them an opportunity to explore the various 
forms of refusal. This includes refusal strategies, mitigation devices, and politeness formulas. 

In addition to enhancing learners’ pragmatic competence, explicit instruction fosters their 
intercultural communication competence. Highlighting cultural variations in refusals enables 
loaners to perform better in cross-cultural encounters, showing more sensitivity, 
understanding, and respect. By building upon and engaging with the existing literature, we 
gain a deeper understanding of the effectiveness of explicit instruction in promoting 


pragmatic competence. 


V. Conclusion 
In conclusion, the present study delved into the effectiveness of explicit instruction in 
enhancing Tunisian EFL university students' pragmatic competence, specifically in the 
context of the speech act of refusal. The findings underscored the positive impact of explicit 
instruction on students’ pragmatic development and communicative skills. This research 
aligns with the idea that the EFL classroom serves as a conducive environment for acquiring 


pragmatic competence, echoing insights presented by Alcon (2007). 
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By examining related studies, we found consistent support for the efficacy of explicit 
pragmatic instruction. The results indicate that learners can significantly improve their 
understanding and production of speech acts, as demonstrated in the transformation of their 
refusal strategies. The study's findings support the Noticing Hypothesis, where explicit 
attention to target language features enhances language acquisition. 

Furthermore, the study highlighted the importance of explicit instruction in equipping 
learners with the necessary pragmatic tools, not only improving their pragmatic competence 
but also enhancing their intercultural communication skills. Understanding cultural variations 


in speech acts fosters cross-cultural sensitivity and respect. 


Pedagogical implications 

Raising EFL learners’ awareness of the choices available in the target language for speech 
act performance might help them become more proficient. This can be reached by explicit 
teaching of the pragmatic norms governing the target language and sensitizing EFL learners to 
the differences in speech act realization across languages and cultures. This is what Schmidt 
(1993) called “conscious awareness” in acquiring pragmatic competence. 

Curriculum designers and EFL instructors should incorporate the explicit method in 
teaching pragmatics, especially in the absence of direct exposure to the target culture in the 
Tunisian context. Role playing, modeling, and discussions allow learners to engage in 
meaningful and real-life communicative situations. 

EFL teachers should include the pragmatic elements of the target language in the EFL 
curricula and equip EFL learners with the appropriate socio-cultural norms, necessary to 
acquire the target language, though no single study could provide all the possible strategies 
for the performance of speech acts. There have recently been efforts to list the possible 
strategies for the realization of some speech acts under the Cross-Cultural Speech Act 
Realization Project (CCSARP) (Blum-Kulka et al., 1989). The project, although helpful for 
EFL teachers and learners, in the sense that it presents a list of speech acts as well as some 
teaching tips and exercises, it neglects some studies conducted in other speech acts and other 
languages. 

The data gathered in the present study can also be used to make EFL learners aware of the 
inappropriate use of pragmatic structures. Native speakers’ data could also be very useful in 
showing EFL learners how the speech act of refusal is realized in English taking into 
consideration the relationship between language and culture while teaching (Stern, 1983). 
Native speakers’ data contains instances of conventional behavior in the Anglo-American 


culture that can be used to show EFL learners the interaction between language and culture. 
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Overall, this research contributes to the pedagogical practices in teaching speech acts in 
the Arab world context and emphasizes the significance of explicit instruction in the 
development of pragmatic competence. It is hoped that this study will encourage further 
exploration of explicit instruction in different linguistic and cultural contexts, thereby 
enriching our understanding of the role it plays in language education and intercultural 


communication. 
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